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INTRODUCTION. 



The title of tliis little book will speak for it, as 
being a humble attempt to aid those who live in 
this *work-a-day world/ not merely to look beyond 
it, but to look into it. Some of us may have known 
what it feels like to gaze at a distant landscape, 
and almost fancy the mountains are clouds. Some 
of us, in our spiritual life, may have known what 
it is to feel as if the future life and spiritual 
truths were very cloudy too; and if not quite 
* the baseless fabric of a vision/ yet not real in 
the sense in which to-day's or yesterday's experi- 
ence may be called so. But as he who stands on 
a slope of the Alps gathers up a stone or a flower 
from beneath his feet, and says to himself, or to 
others, * I know yonder mountain, which looks so 
aerial, is all made up of stones like this, and flowers 
just like these grow in its crevices,' so those who 
wish to bring the spiritual world home to them- 
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selves should surely be encouraged to look at the 
facts of daily life, and believe that some day the 
far-off beauty of another world may come just as 
close to them, and seem as real to them as eating 
and drinking, health and sickness, and work and 
rest, do here. Spiritual things are real now ; but 
it is hard to get ourselves to believe it sometimes. 
Can we do so better than by taking what we call 
' * real things ' as a pattern of those cloudy and far- 
away, but sovereign and majestic, truths, which 
follow us about throughout our lives as some high 
peak seems to follow the traveller through his 
long day's journey? Nothing else, the writer 
feels, could excuse the homeliness of some of the 
present 'Thoughts.' May they, with all their 
shortcomings, be of use to some of the hard- worked 
climbers of the 'hill DiflEiculty,' which is too apt 
an image of this world of struggles to many among 
us! 

October 10th, 1882. 
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THIS WOEK-A-DAY WOELD. 



I. 

A BLIND CHILD. 



One beautiful Sunday last autumn I was staying 
in a country village with a kind friend. It was 
one of those places that seem made on purpose to 
keep Sunday in — a pretty house, books and pic- 
tures everywhere, a hospitable look about the 
very chairs and tables, and a small, delightful 
garden, with bright autumn flowers sprinkled 
about among the grass and imder the apple-trees. 
I had just come back from Switzerland, and some- 
times I thought I missed the mountains, and 
sometimes again I felt that it was rather a relief 
to be without them, and to have nice, easy, level 
groimd instead, with a fine river going on its 
placid way, almost within sight of the house. 
Such places always make one think of the old 
version of the 23rd Psahn, — 

* Where peaceful rivers, soft and slow, 
Amid the verdant landscape flow.' 

B 
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a blank Sunday afternoon it must have been to 
her ! Fancy never having seen oiie flower of all 
the countless flowers that summer had brought; 
never one moonlight night, one simimer day's 
loveliness ; never, never again to be able to see any 
one's face, and to have perhaps fifty or sixty years 
of utter darkness before you ! 

They sang a hymn. Strangely enough it was 
the one that begins, * Blessed city, heavenly 
Salem' — ^the one that says, — 

* how glorious and resplendent, 
Fragile body, shalt thou be. 
When endued with so much beauty. 
Full of health, and strong and free.' 

Did she feel it ? Did she think about it ? I do 
not know. It is not the least drawback of blind- 
ness that there is so little change in the expression 
of the face — all those wonderful lightings up of 
the eye, which tell us so much, are absent from it, 
and the mouth gets a quiet, unchanging droop, 
which gives very little clue to the feelings within. 
But oh ! how one thinks, and thinks again, of 
people like that ! Poor, poor little girl, what had 
you ever done to deserve such suffering ? Why 
should your life be one long punishment, shut up 
in a dark room for always ? How should we have 
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felt if it had happened to ns ? What good can 
there be in it? Why should your father and 
mother and all who love you have such a sorrow ? 
Do you fret ? do you lie awake at night and cry ? 
or have you got to that dull state of mind when 
one takes pain and privation as a matter of course, 
just as one takes wearing black as a matter of 
course when one is in mourning, and almost for- 
gets the delight of a bit of bright red or cheerful 
blue in any part of one's dress ? 

Of course the hymn was right. In the resur- 
rection the blind receive their sight and the deaf 
their hearing, and the mourners find their friends. 
But still, there it remains, the fifty or sixty years 
of utter blackness which other people dorCt have to 
hear. Poor little girl ! poor little girl ! what is 
that brain of yours meditating about under the 
silken bandage? 

Something very childish, possibly. A letter 
from a school friend ; a birthday present you have 
been promised ; a story some one is reading you ; 
a little bit of village gossip; nothing wonderful or 
uncommon. You are not pitying yourself, I dare 
say, for being blind. • You don't know what you 
are missing ; you don't know how beautiful the 
opposite wall looks in the evening sunshine with 
the shadow of the churchyard trees flickering 
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upon it ; you don't see that good woman's face, so 
earnest that it helps one to be in earnest oneself ; 
you did not see that little child look up just now 
with just such a gaze as one might think the child 
had whom our Lord Himself took into His arms. 
You are (in a way) just like some one who has 
never been loved. They don't miss love, because 
they never had it ; and yet one pities them. And 
you, poor, poor, little girl ! can it be that none of 
this glory reaches you ? 

"Was this trouble all to do you good, I wonder ? 
Were you naturally so bad that you wanted this 
terribly sharp discipline to train you ? If one 
thinks that, one only comes to a still more puzzling 
question : Why were you bom with such a bad 
disposition ? 

Surely that cannot be the answer. We know 
what our Lord said about the men on whom the 
tower of Siloam fell: 'Were they sinners above 
all men that dwelt in Jerusalem ? I tell you. Nay : 
but except ye repent ye shall all likewise perish.' 
It would be horrible if we thought that the 
greatest sufferers were the greatest sinners. Poor 
things, they have surely enough to bear without 
that ! 

Then some one will perhaps suggest another 
reply, and one that is imdoubtedly more comforting 
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and hopeful. God gives some people a very hard 
battle to fight, and a very beautiful crown after- 
wards. That poor child may be on her way to 
some very great reward in heaven, to some special 
blessing, promised to those who have been specially 
tried. Perhaps God is fitting her to do some ex- 
ceptional work for Him in the other world. 
The harder the battle, surely the greater the 
victory. It must be a noble character indeed 
if it stands such an ordeal. ' We went through 
fire and water, and Thou broughtest us out into a 
wealthy place.' God gives her the honour of 
suffering for Him, of following closer in our 
Saviour's footsteps, of learning lessons which we 
all need to learn more perfectly than we do. May 
not the time come when we shall envy rather 
than pity her ? On the other hand, some of the 
greatest saints seem to have been people whom 
God tried by prosperity rather than by adversity. 
These things are altogether beyond us. Is it 
nothing, though, to be the means of bringing out 
so much kindness in others ? Has she not, even 
in this life, some special privileges? Many a 
little treat, no doubt, is given her because she is 
blind. Many a .... ah ! poor child ! let us say 
what we will, all the treats, and privileges, and 
advantages in the world, would go a very little way 
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in comparison with the blessings of eyesight * It 
is more blessed to give than to receive/ One 
would rather help than be helped, any day ! 

There may be a truth in all these answers, but 
they do not seem to go right down to the bottom. 
One wants something more. It is no doubt per- 
fectly true that blindness or any other great 
trouble is sent for the good of the sufferer. No 
doubt, too, it is sent to bring out kindness in other 
people. But what does the world really gain by 
there being blind people ? Let us try if we can 
get any idea of it. It is surely that they teach us • 
about an imseen world. 

Little gitl, as you sit there with the simshine 
pouring down upon you, and with eyes all round 
you that you cannot see, though they see you, 
what are you but a living parable of all mankind ? 
Supposing our positions had been reversed. Sup- 
posing every one but you and a few like you were 
blind, and that you and just those few were able 
to see, you and those few would have a hard 
matter to persuade the many that there was such 
a thing as sunshine and colour. How could you 
prove it to them ? If you talked for a twelve- 
month you could never make any one who had 
always been blind know what was meant by blue 
and what by red. If you went into raptures about 
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a beautiful sunset, they would tliink you were 
talking nonsense. 

Sucli people would say, ' I don't know what 
you mean by seeing, I can feel my way about ; I 
know the shape of things ; I can make a fire and 
cook my dinner, and wash and dress myself, and 
what more would you have ? ' We know as a fact 
that blind people can do all these and many other 
clever things ; and they might go on to say, 'What 
do you mean by saying a thing is beautiful ? You 
have a quantity of words which you use — " bright," 
"brilliant," "pretty," "handsome," and so on, 
and they seem to us to mean nothing at all.' 
' What is the good of these pictures that you talk 
about ? I felt one once, and anything flatter and 
stupider than it was it is hard to imagine — as flat 
as a tea-tray, and not half so useful' And if the 
person who had eyes were to reply, ' If you could 
see, you would know all about it, you would know 
what we mean by a beautiful picture or a beautiful 
view,' the answer might fairly be, 'How am I to be 
so sure of that ? You must prove it to me, if you 
want me to believe it.' But we might not find it 
so easy to explain to them what seeing was like ; 
they would have to take it on trust. Is not this 
something like what happens with us where the 
unseen world is concerned? Here and there we 
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find people who are quite sure about it, to whom 
it is just as real as the chair you are sitting upon 
at this moment is to you — ^people who seem, as 
the Bible says, to 'walk with God,' and who, 
waking or sleeping, never seem to be without a 
sense of the Divine Presence. 

There are people whom one can hardly be with 
for five minutes without feeling that there is a 
spirit hovering over them which makes them quite 
different from others. They did the same things, 
but the way they did them was different. They 
said the same words, but the look and tone were 
all their own. I am thinking of one such of 
whom I heard only a day or two ago — a young 
schoolmistress. She taught the same lessons 
which any one else might have done ; it was she 
herself that made all the difference, or rather it 
was the sense of the presence of God that made it 
a blessing to have anything to do with her. 

The lady I am thinking of was very clever 
and well taught, and could no doubt have given 
good reasons for her belief. But there are many 
poor ignorant men and women whose faith is just 
as bright and beautiful, and who could not reason 
at all about what they feel none the less — the 
sense of God's nearness. The question is. How 
can they prove it to other people ? Seeing, we 
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know, is beKeving ; but if we don't see, how are 
we to believe ? 

Is it to be nothing to us tbat other people do 
see ? Is the fact that religious faith makes others 
so happy to count for nothing ? A blind man 
would be very foolish who refused to believe that 
there was such a thing as a beautiful picture 
because he could not see it ; and yet this is just 
what we do every day. "We hear David and St. 
Paul, we hear the saints of every age, those who 
are gone and those who are still with us, and they 
all seem to exclaim, — 

* How sweet the name of Jesus sounds 
In a believer's ear ! 
It soothes his sorrows, heals his wounds, 
And drives away his fear.' 

One voice after another seems to take up the 
strain, ' Nearer, my God, to Thee, nearer to Thee ! ' 
We have the testimony of thousands of millions 
of hearts to the blessedness which a sense of that 
Presence brings, but we cannot see it ; we have not 
the faculty for seeing it, and so we do not believe it. 
Or perhaps we say we believe it, but all the while 
it is quite as unreal to us as it is when a blind 
man fancies he knows what colours are like because 
he has heard other people talking about them. 
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There is our little girl, sitting, still sitting, in 
a beautiful sunset world, of whicli she may be said 
to know nothing. Friends are close beside her, 
and she never finds it out. People look kindly 
at her, and she never sees their kind looks. People 
can see when she walks if she is going right or 
wrong, better than she knows herself. Dear child ! 
as you sit there with that poor disfigured face of 
yours, you seem like a prophetess with a message 
to us all. God does teach by signs still, as He did 
in the days of Ezekiel and Jeremiah. Are you 
not a sign to us of ourselves, sitting in the midst 
of a light which we cannot see, in the midst of a 
love whose tokens are lost upon us ? 

We know how God opened the young man's 
eyes to see chariots of fire and horses of fire at 
Dothan, ready to defend Elisha from his enemies. 
If God were to open your eyes and mine, dear 
friends, to-night, what might we not see ? Angels, 
perhaps, quite close to us — almost brushing us 
with their wings, without our knowing it. Xo- 
body ever can know who sees him ; what must it 
be if they see us going wrong ? How we should 
watch that little blind girl if she began to walk 
about ! how we should tremble if we saw her gbing 
over the edge of a dangerous place, or likely to be 
run over or knocked down ! Do you think there 
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may not be unseen spirits who are watcliing us, 
and shuddering at our false steps? Have we 
never known what it is to feel some unseen hand 
making us — ^we hardly know why — do or not do 
some one particular thing, when we were as near 
as possible to the contrary? Have we never 
drawn a long breath and been thankful we just 
didn't say something ? or wonder what it was that 
made us knock at a particular door, take a par- 
ticular turning, write a letter or send a present to 
such and such a person, and then find it was just 
the very thing that wanted doing ? 

At any rate we know God sees uls. Think of 
that wonderful story of Balaam, when the ass saw 
the angel of the Lord, though the prophet did not. 
The poor animal was doing its duty, while he was 
going against his conscience. That is surely to 
teach us that the most ignorant people who try to 
do right see better than the cleverest ones who 
only follow their own way. So it is with us alL 
It is very often our own sin that makes us blind. 

Think how great a truth must be which makes 
it (so to speak) worth while to sacrifice so much of 
one person's happiness as blindness takes away, in 
order that all the rest of the world should lay that 
truth to heart. It is not nothing, surely, to be in 
God's hands the instrument for such a purpose as 
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this.* We are members one of another. Such a 
child has a great work to do in the world, though 
she does not know it. And with what reverence 
and tenderness should such a one be treated by us 
all ? Blind herself, she makes others see. Her 
very want of light makes us feel its presence. 
There may be sunbeams resting on our heads now 
of which we know as little as she does of these 
visible ones. There may be beauty close by us, 
asking us to look at it, which we never see. There 
may be love which we do not feel, and happiness 
of which we cannot even dream. We are in the 
kingdom without knowing it, and if we cannot 
discern it, the fault is not in the light but in our 
own eyes. She perhaps sometimes dreams she can 
see, and wakes up blind. When she and we wake 
from our last sleep, may God grant us to see Him 
as he His, and to enter into the True Light ! 



Read mtk this John, ix. ; JEymn 7, * Christ, whose 
glory,* and others hearing on Light, 



* Reference might here be made to Ezek. xxiv. 15, where 
the prophet is deprived of a beloved wife, apparently in order 
that he may be ' a sign ' to the Jewish people. 
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II. 
LEAENING TO WALK 



Baby is getting on for a twelvemontli, and he wiU 
very soon be able to run alone. I am afraid we 
shall be rather sorry when he can, for he is mis- 
chievous' enough as it is — getting hold of reels of 
cotton and sucking them, nearly poking his eyes 
out with the scissors, crawling almost into the fire, 
kicking off his little boots, and getting his little 
hands as grimy as the kitten's paws, without the 
kitten's power of making himself clean afterwards. 
Besides that, one is always somewhat sorry when 
children get independent of one, and would rather 
not sit on one's lap. A small child's first desire 
seems to be to get away from you (who have 
always been so kind to him) and go ofE into the 
wide world on his own account. Perhaps it may 
be different in other countries, but we all have 
heard 'Britons never will be slaves,' and they 
generally take care to let you know the fact long 
before they can speak plain. 
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But meanwliile, what can be more cliamiing 
than seeing a child leam to walk P The eagerness 
of the tottering feet to steady themselves, the proud 
determination of the small face, the anxiety of 
everybody as to whether he will topple down on 
his little nose or not, the hesitating step, the roll 
right over on to the floor. Never mind ! up, my 
man, and try again ! There is father's big finger 
waiting for you to catch hold of. There, he has 
done it ! Now then, round the room in triumph, 
holding by the big finger all the time. Now 
then, steady ! steady ! mother is waiting for you 
with her arms open. "Well done ! she has caught 
you, just saved you in time. She covers you 
with kisses, and Polly runs out over the way to 
tell Betsy, who is five years old — a perfect 
grandmother, in fact — that our Dicky's able to 
run alone ! 

Dear little Dicky ! pleased as you were with 
your performance to-day, I don't suppose you half 
knew how much you had to be proud of. Up to 
to-day you had been on all-fours, like pussy, only 
without many of her advantages; and so much 
more clumsy! You could never pick your way 
among the plates on the kitchen dresser as she 
does, nor jump up lightly on to the warm comer 
in the fireside arm-chair, nor take your food half 
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so cleverly and tidily out of a saucer. In fact, 
you were a very inferior and troublesome hearth- 
rug pet. But to-day you seem to have taken a 
new start. You have not only ' found your feet/ 
but your hands too, as you won't want them for 
crawling purposes any more ; and your little head, 
instead of being down among people's boots and un- 
comfortably close to the fender and fire-irons, has 
got up almost on a level with the table, and very 
soon will be up to the mantlepiece : in fact, we 
begin to think that you really will be a man some 
day. 

One never can see a little child beginning to 
run alone without feeling almost as if one had got 
back to the first chapter of Genesis and heard a 
voice saying, 'Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness, and let him have dominion over 
the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, 
and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and 
over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the 
earth.' 

There are all the animals round him, from the 
poorest worm to the largest elephant, and Adam 
stands among them, different from, superior to, 
them all — something made in God's image. The 
miracle seems to be repeated in every nursery, in 
every cottage home, and strikes us the more 
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because of the extreme helplessness of the first few 
months of a baby's life. I suppose there is no 
progress in the whole world so wonderful as the 
progress of a very young child ; even a young bird 
is not so wonderful, so rapid in its changes. What 
can be more helpless than a new-bom baby ? What 
can be more independent than a little fellow of 
eighteen months, not fledged and finished for good 
like a bird, but wanting this and that and the 
other, asking questions, poking his nose into odd 
comers, noticing everything, for ever putting two 
and two together ? What may he not be ? It 
seems as if nothing in the world was to be shut 
out from him, and as if he might apply to himself 
the old Spanish proverb, * Time and I against any 
two.' 

AU this fills us, or ought to fiU us, with love 
to the good God Who gives us such wonderful 
faculties. Little do you and I know aU the skill 
with which our bodies are framed. Perhaps if we 
break an arm or a leg we begin to think about it, 
but not otherwise. We may get a surgeon to tell 
us, for instance, something about the bones and 
muscles of our legs, the delicate formation of the 
knee-cap, the wonderful flexibility of a human 
foot compared with the hoof of an animal, the 
4skill with which so large a mass as the human 

c 
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body, crowned by so heavy a weight as the liuman 
bead, is balanced and bold upright on two legs 
only instead of four, of the marvellous machinery 
that you use every time you put one foot before 
another. Did you ever think hoto it was you could 
draw up your leg from the ground, or could swing 
it so freely from the hip-joint, or that your lega 
were, in fact, very like spokes in an imaginary 
wheel, every movement of which brought tho 
carriage a little further forward than it was be- 
fore? the difference being, that whereas the spoke 
in the wheel has to go up and roimd and down 
again, your leg is so contrived that it can swing 
past the other without touching the ground. Then 
what is it that sets it in motion ? A wheel has 
something to pull it f or«\'ard, but your legs go of 
themselves, and can carry you over uneven ground 
where a carriage could not possibly get along, can 
stop at any moment, can turn in the smallest space, 
and can be tucked away when not wanted, or 
made into a table for you. And all this and a 
great deal more of the most wonderful machinery 
in the world is lying hid away in that fat little 
roimd bolster of a baby that lies rolling on the 
floor beside you. 

But it is not only the duty of thanking God 
for His great gifts to us that we must bear in 
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mind. We ought also to think^-ought we not? 
— of our own spiritual learning to walk. Is 
it not true that you and I are still at the stage 
of tottering and tumbling, and wanting a finger 
to hold by? How many of us have sighed as 
the Collect came roimd which said that ' by 
the frailty of our nature we cannot always 
stand upright?' We struggle along for a step 
or two, and then down we go. We resist a 
temptation once, twice — the third time it is too 
much for us. How often can we pass the door 
of a shop or a public-house where we are tempted 
to spend our time and money amiss? Then, 
too, with regard to giving way to anger. We 
know St. Peter asked if it would be enough 
if he forgave his brother seven times, and 
the answer that was given him. Alas! there 
are not many of us who can boast of having 
had as much patience as he had. Most of 
us give way at a much earlier stage — at the 
second, third, or fourth time. Our steps across 
the floor of this great world are very uncertain, 
very much misdirected, too often very self-willed. 
We want the finger to hold by ; imless we ask 
for God's strong hand to help our poor feeble 
hands we sha,ll be always falling. *In all our 
dangers and necessities,' the other Collect says. 
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' stretcli forth Thy right hand to help and defend 
us/ 

Unless we own our dependence on God at 
every instant of our lives we shall be sure to fall. 
But oh, what a comfort it is to think that there is 
that Hand always near, and those loving arms 
always open to receive and comfort us ! Some- 
times we feel as if we could not go a step further ; 
we seem to have used up all our strength. Illness 
and trouble come, and the old heart and spirit are 
gone out of us. We have no spring left in us. 
We have jumped up after our tumbles over and 
over again, but now we are past that ; that last 
blow was too much, we feel we can never rise up 
from it again. What should we do, then, if we 
had not God's arms to go to ? Perhaps He takes 
us up in His arms by sending some kind friend to 
help and comfort us, and after a time we take 
heart and try again. Perhaps He takes us up in 
His arms by lulling us ofE to sleep — the last, the 
sweetest, sleep of Death, from which we are one 
day to awaken refreshed and satisfied. 

But you may say, a child helps himself about 
by many things besides his father's finger. Quite 
true — the chairs, boxes, tables, and so forth ; all 
the furniture, in a word, of his father's house. 
Just in the same way God means us to use many 
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things that are not directly from Him — books, 
talks with other people, our own observation, 
and any help and learning we can get. 

The Bible is the best book in the world ; but 
God never meant that we were to read no other 
books. We learn a great deal in church ; we may 
learn a great deal, too, out of church. The tables 
and chairs, so to speak, are meant to help us, and 
ought to make us think of our Father, to whom 
they all belong. Even a child loves things in the 
house for his father's sake ; much more ought we 
to try to see God in all things. Some people think 
that if they are only ' reKgious,' as they call it, it 
does not matter how sluggish they allow their 
minds to be in other ways. And one hardly knows 
which is worst, to be like the nuns in some Koman 
Catholic countries, who think if they are only 
devout they are all that they ought to be, or like 
some among ourselves, who think if they are only 
active, skilful, and industrious, it does not matter 
about their being devout. We ought to use all 
the helps God gives us. Boys and girls ought 
really to care about their lessons. Older people 
ought to be ready to learn all they can, and yet at 
the same time to be constantly reminding them- 
selves, whatever they learn, that Hhis is part 
of the furniture of my Father's house.' David 
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did so, when he considered ^ the heavens, the works 
of Thy fingers, the' moon and the stars, which 
Thou hast ordained,' and when he wrote the 
beautiful 104th Psalm, with its wonderful descrip- 
tions of nature. So did EKhu in thfe Book of Job, 
where he speaks* of the marvellous works of the 
Almighty. (Job, xxxvii.) So did St. Paul when 
he bade Timothy * give attendance to reading ' 
(1 Tim. iv. 13), and desired him to send him his 
books (2 Tim. iv. 13), and when he quoted heathen 
authors in his speeches, and when he showed his 
observation of real life — one might say, in every 
line of his Epistles. "We must not be one-sided in 
our spiritual growing up. How foolish a child 
would be if he did not help himself along by 
everything that his father allowed to be put in 
his way ! But some of us will shut our eyes to 
some things and only look at others, will take 
hold of some things and not others, and it ends by 
our falling all the of tener and getting on all the 
slower ; while some of us lean on insecure props, 
and they and we both fall together. 

But lastly. Children grow up some day, and 
can run alone. Do they leave off depending on 
their parents then ? Surely not. The older a 
boy grows, the more he feels, or ought to feel, 
what he owes to his father. Why, without his 
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father lie would of course have had no existence 
at all, nor would he have been fed, or clothed, 
or taught; and if he is good and grateful he 
learns more and more every day he lives what his 
father wishes him to do and to be, and is more 
able to carry it out. 

Now, in heaven ice hope to be full-grown and 
able to run alone. We shall have left o£E tottering, 
and tumbling, and going wrong; we shall not want 
the props of earthly knowledge, but we shall not 
have left ofE feeling the love, and power, and 
wisdom of our heavenly Father, nor desiring to 
do His will. And we shall be so much better able 
to do it than we are herow 

What are a child's feeble efforts to walk ? They 
would be only laughable if they did not lead to 
something more. What are you the better that 
your little boy trotted across the floor to-day for 
the first time ? 

But our good works are as small in God's 
sight as a baby's first performances are here, only 
He sees as we do with children, that, they are signs 
of at least a desire to do better. It is well that 
that dear little fellow who was so proud of his 
first little walk of three steps and a half did not 
know how trifling it looked to grown-up people ; 
it might discourage him. It is just as well for 
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us, we may ttink sometimes, ttat we do not see 
how small and infantine our grandest performances 
look to the angels. It might possibly be rather 
discouraging to m. 

But in that other world, think what it will be 
never, through God's mercy, to fall, never to go 
astray; to be able to do what we know to be 
right*; to be able to glorify God and do His will 
better than we can here ; to follow our Saviour, 
not with tottering, but with steady feet ; to know 
more of the mind of God ; to have a thousand 
powers and faculties that we do not enjoy here ; 
to go on growing in wisdom and strength; to 
have a wider view, a loftier range, grander pur- 
poses, followed by nobler results ! 

All this is what God calls us to. But we can 
only attain it by owning our weakness and His 
strength here. If a child tries to run alone too 
soon it gets bandy legs. Think what it will be if 
our spiritual growth is spoilt by self-will and 
trying to be independent of God ! I assure you I 
often look down the street on a siunmer evening 
and see the poor little crooked-legged children, 
and think what a pity their mothers did not take 
better care of them. That may not have been the 
children's fault, and possibly in some cases not the 
mothers', but it will be ours if we try to do things 
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in our own strengtli and apart from God. Think 
of all this, and I am sure you will be ready to 
own that one learns as much from children as 
they can possibly learn from us, and that even 
their falls may help us to rise. 



Read vriih this Eph, iv. toY, 1, and Ps, cxxxix. 

in New Version : * Thou^ Lordj hy 

strictest search hast Jcnotm,^ 
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III. 
DOLLS. 



Will the grown-up people be affronted at the 
title of this paper? It seems, perhaps, like 
treating them as if they were children. Some, 
perhaps, may feel this, but surely there are others 
who have got a soft comer in their hearts for old 
recollections, who can never quite look upon a doll 
as if it were .so much bran, so much calico, so 
much wax, so much brown or yellow fuzz (I don't 
feel quite clear myself what doll's hair is made 
of),. so much pink paint, and a couple of glassy 
beady eyes. 

Taken altogether, we know that a doll is some- 
thing much more than that — something that gets 
laughed over and cried over, talked to, doctored 
(too much doctored, one is inclined to think some- 
times, and one only wonders the poor things have 
any constitutions left, considering the extra- 
ordinary complaints they suffer from and the very 
odd remedies they have applied), scolded, put to 
bed, fed, dressed, taken out for drives, put in the 
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comer, taken out again, loaded with handsome 
presents one day and entirely neglected the next. 
Say what you will, there is something about a doll 
that one can never quite pass by with indifference ; 
if not for her own sake, at least for the thought of 
the dear little fingers that have tied and untied 
the strings of the grimy pinafore so often, and of 
the warm little arms that have hugged so closely 
the somewhat bimchy and tumbled form. 

Some of us may have known instances — I 
think I remember one such in a village where we 
used to live— where a little girl died, and her poor 
broken-hearted mother laid the doll beside the 
little thing in her coffin. One can fancy the two 
faces together, both so immovable — the doll with 
its wide-open eyes and its painted smile, the little 
girl lying in that still sleep which knows no 
waking in this life — ^both soon to be laid in the 
churchyard, but one to moulder and be forgotten, 
the other with the hope of a glorious and happy 
resurrection hereafter. 

One has often known mothers, too, who trea- 
sure up the playthings of a lost child in some box 
or drawer, which perJiaps they have rarely courage 
to look at. If they do open it by chance, how 
difficult it is to keep back the tears at the sight of 
the old doll, which, maybe, was seen so often 
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peeping up from among tlie bedclothes in that last 
illness, and was fondled by the pale little hands 
when they were too weak even to lift so slight a 
burden as that. 

Nothing about a little girl seems so much a bit 
of herself as her doll. And as I look round at 
some of the faces here, I think I see in your eyes 
something that answers back to my own feeling 
about these poor old wooden and waxen friends of 
our childhood. There are people, no doubt, who 
look down on them, and who think it inexcusable 
to encourage children in the folly of caring for 
them. But I am not sure that little girls who' are 
not allowed to play with dolls grow up much wiser 
afterwards than the rest of the world. It is not 
merely the saying that ^All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy ' — though that is one of 
the truest things that that wise old gentleman 
who has left us so many proverbs, and whom 
Luther calls 'Mr. Everybody,'* ever uttered; it 
goes deeper than that, down to the deepest and 
most beautiful part of our nature. 

How wonderful is that motherly feeling which 
begins to show itself so early in life ! What a 
great spring of tenderness must lie in those young 

* Herr Omnes. 
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hearts ! What would become of the world if it 
were not for that marvellous fountain of love 
which seems so inexhaustible in the good mothers, 
the kind nurses, the unselfish friends whom God 
keeps sending into the world in the form of little 
girls, and which runs over even to their very 
playthings themselves ? I confess I never see a 
child playing with its doll but I think that of all 
His gifts to us none is so great as this wonder- 
ful tenderness of heart which begins to show itself 
so early in life, and which by-and-by will make 
the little unconscious child, we may believe, into 
a generous, unselfish, loving woman, to look on 
whose face will bring comfort, and to hear whose 
voice in the darkness will be like a ray of hope. 
One sees the little creatures with their golden 
hair all over their shoulders, busying their 
tiny hands (what a miraculously beautiful thing a 
child's hand is !) about a senseless bag of bran 
with a wax top to it ; and one thinks of the time 
when that golden hair will be gray, and those 
hands will be worn, and thin, and trembling, per- 
haps ; and yet that same tenderness of heart will 
' be as fresh as ever, only shown to those who really 
need it, and to whom the sight of the gray head 
will be more beautiful than the golden. 

But one may go still farther than this. A 
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child's love for her doll is not merely the outlet 
for a natural feeling, but it actually helps to edu- 
cate her for real duties. If you know how to hold 
a doll now, you wiU know all the better how to 
hold a baby by-and-by. Making dolls' frocks is 
very good practice for the * live dolls ' clothes that 
come afterwards. Even dressing a doll practises 
ones fingers a little. A child gets to watch its nurse 
or mother, and really learns a good deal without 
being aware of it. If the Battle of Waterloo 
was won in the playing-fields at Eton, we may be 
equally sure that many a good mother has learnt 
to be so, to a great extent, among her dolls. ' 

But then it is just like so many other things. 
One must begin there, but not stop there. A little 
girl of six delights us when she is so employed, 
. but when a big girl of sixteen is as fond of her 
dolls as over it gives us an uncomfortable feeling, 
and we think perhaps she is not, as the saying is, 
* quite all there ; ' she ought to know better by 
this time. Dolls are all very well in their day, 
but after a while that day should be over; and 
what is suitable to her little sister is, we feel, very 
unsuitable for her now she has grown almost 
a woman, and nearly as tall as her mother. 

Now this is just what we feel with men as 
well as with women, and about other things much 
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more important than dolls. God seems sometimes 
to allow in mankind the worship of lower things 
for a time by those who do not know any better, 
though He pmiishes those who do, and who lead 
others astray (Numb. xxxi. 8). Even idol-worship, 
with all its foulness, all its falsehood, all its sin, is 
a witness that man must worship something, must 
look up to a Being above and beyond himself. 

In these days when people travel so much, 
some of you may go to India or China, or have 
sons out there, and you may hear from them a 
little of the idolatry that goes on in those coun- 
tries, and you may hear people say, ' After all one 
religion is pretty much as good as another.' Or 
you may hear of people who think it right to 
laugh at the false gods that the heathen worship, 
and to destroy the images and temples, without ever 
teaching the poor people anything better first, and 
too often they end by having no god at all. 

But how difEerent St. Paul's way was ! He 
never flew in the face of people's old beliefs : he 
was not a blasphemer of the great goddess Diana. 
Nor, on the other hand, did he leave the heathen 
alone in their ignorance, but drew them on by de- 
grees, gently and lovingly, from what little begin- 
nings of good they had to something higher and 
better ; just as a kind mother does, not roughly 
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snatch a doll out of a child's hand, but teaches 
her by degrees to care for better things. 

It seems as if God's way of dealing with the 
world was very different from the way most of us 
would set about it. We teach people things long 
before they are ready to learn them. He leads 
people up to the truth, and to what is best, by slow 
degrees, and bears with them, though they often 
make mistakes on the way ; and children, with 
their dolls, are only doing in their little sphere what 
nearly all mankind have done in their time. The 
heathen world had a great many dolls, as one may 
call them; I mean, their false gods and corrupt 
religions. All the men and women who in old 
days (or even in our own time) worshipped idols, 
did so because there was a kind of feeling, what 
we call an instinct, working within them. They 
were (as St. Paul said in his wonderful speech at 
Athens) ^ feeling after ' God ; just as a little girl 
with her doll is ^ feeling after ' a deeper love, 
though she does not know it. 

But now, if we look again at St. Paul's speech 
to the Athenians, we shall see how kindly and 
considerately he spoke to them about the altar to 
' the Unknown God,' — ' Whom therefore ye igno- 
rantly worship. Him declare I unto you.' We 
may fancy him looking round on the multitude of 
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images, of whicli that beautiful city was full, and 
saying, ^ Forasmuch then as we are the ofEspring 
of God, we ought not to think that the Godhead 
is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by 
art and man's device. And the times of this igno- 
rance God winked at; but now commandeth all 
men everywhere to repent/ It is just as if he 
had said to them, ^ You have been like children 
playing with dolls, things worthless and foolish in 
themselves ; and yet not altogether worthless nor 
foolish neither, because they bear witness to a 
great, deep love within you striving for an outlet, 
and only hitherto able to find it in these trifling 
ways. Now I am going to show you the real life of 
your life, the substance of which you have only 
been following the shadow.' And then he spoke 
to them of Jesus and the Resurrection. How 
many an old tale of their poets had been a * feeling 
after' those great truths — Orpheus, Iphigenia, 
Hercules, and the like ! As one of our poets has 
beautifuUy said,— 

* Immortal Greece ! dear land of glorious lays ! 
Lo here the unknown God of thy Tmconscious praise.' 

But now, of course, you see that if there had 
been no such a thing as motherly feeling, there 
woidd have been no such a thing as a child's affec- 

D 
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tion for its doll ; and so, if we may make such a 
comparison without irreverence, had there never 
been such a thing as the true love of God, there 
would have never been all this worship of false 
gods, or, as perhaps in some cases we might say, 
of the true God under false disguises.* 

There cannot be a shadow without a substance. 
If we look at a rippling piece of water on a fine 
day every sparkle on the waves, some one may say, 
is *a little sun/ * No,' another may reply; *it is not. 
I can put my hand through it : it is only glittering 
water/ Supposing he went on to say, * There isn't 
any sun at all ; I can't see it, anyhow/ The English 
of thatwould only be that the real sun was too bright 
for him to look at. And I think — don't you? — ^that 
the man would be nearer the truth who fancied the 
sparkles on the water were suns than he who denied 
the existence of the sim altogether. But the wisest 
of all would be he who, while he acknowledged the 
beauty of the light on the water, owned that it came 
from the glorious sim above him. 

So we must not deny that there was some 
truth in heathen beliefs, but, like St. Paul, we 
must look up higher to the Source of all light 
and truth; and when we see a belief repeating 

* See note at end of book. 
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itself over and over again, thougli in a variety of 
distorted forms, we may be quite sure there is a 
great truth somewhere to reconcile them all. 
You may depend upon it that every horrible, ugly, 
grinning idol, hideous and hateful as it is, does 
witness in some way to man's need of a God, just 
as the unsteadiest and most shapeless dash of light 
in the water is a witness to the round, full, steady 
sun, or as the brick or bit of wood with an old 
shawl round it, which your little girl is 'putting to 
sleep ' on her knee, is a witness to the feeling of 
motherly love which lies hidden in her heart. 

But to go back to another part of the subject. 
Let us think how we are being educated and lexi on 
by degrees from little things to great ones. There 
is a little girl running along the street with her 
doll in her hand ; as likely as not the poor old doll is 
being held with its heels in the air and its head 
downwards, or being dragged along by one arm, 
from which the bran is falling drop by drop like so 
much life-blood. What would you do to any little 
girl who held a baby like that ? Not box her ears, 
I hope ! Perhaps one had better not ask the ques- 
tion, but I should be sorry for the baby, anyhow, 
and not particularly wish to be in the girl's place. 

Now here is a very simple parable of the way 
we are all being taught. We are trusted first 
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with tilings that don't mucli matter that we may- 
be trusted with things of more consequence by- 
and-by. We learn to carry a doll properly first, 
that we may carry a baby afterwards. Take 
honesty. A child perhaps steals a lump of sugar ; 
it gets puts iu the comer, and very likely is cured 
of ever stealing again. No one is much the worse 
for so small a theft, but the child is the better 
ever afterwards for beiug properly corrected. 
You give a boy a slate to write upon before you 
trust him with pen and ink and a tidy copy-book. 

And so with us as we grow older. How God 
leads us on from lower virtues to higher ones! 
How often one reads in the Bible of people coming 
to our Lord to heal their sick friends, and going 
away with an increase of spiritual health for them- 
selves ! There was the human affection first, the 
Divine love afterwards. As St. John says : * He 
that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how 
can he love God whom he hath not seen ?' God 
has patience with us, and teaches us by degrees. 

Now let us ask ourselves a plain question. 

Do %ce ever play with dolls ? Do we ever care 
about things which were all very well when we 
wore young, but which ought to have led us up 
to something better by this time ? 

One begins by caringso muchf or trifles, and God 
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allows it — sometimes even encourages it — for a 
wliile. But He does not mean us to be children 
always. 

What a number of Dlaythings there are in the 
world, and how tired, how very tired, some of us 
get of them ! People who have the most play- 
things generaUy get most heartily sick of their 
toys. There was once a king who had been 
greater, richer, handsomer, and more successful 
than perhaps any one of his day, and who at last 
got tired of everything — ^balls, fetes, plays, fine 
clothes, victories, palace building, having beau- 
tiful women and clever men about him. One 
thing after another was tried, and all seemed to 
weary him. At last a lady whom he was very 
fond of was heard to complain how hopelessly 
difficult she found it to amuse an old king who 
could not he amused. So he died, weary of the 
world in which he had played so magnificent a 
part, and left her behind, if possible, more utterly 
weary than himself. 

Surely it is better to put away our playthings, 
because we have learned to care for something 
better, than either to fling them away in dis- 
gust, or to have them wrenched from us by 
some stronger hand. Better, if we love money, 
for instance, to spend it wisely than either to 
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hoard it till we are too old to enjoy it, or till 
we are robbed of it by some misfortune. Better, 
if we Have children, to train them up for God 
than for ourselves; not to make idols of thenar 
but to look beyond them to Him Who lent them 
to us, and Who is teaching us by means of our 
children just as much as we teach our children by 
work or play, as the dase may be. 

Look how carelessly a couple of young married 
people often begin the world. A little * keeping 
company ' first, a little f un^ buying new clothes 
and furniture, going to church, and then to the 
wedding breakfast — cake and wine, and so forth. 
Then come the cares of life, as children are bom 
and grow up. And God is teaching the man and 
woman all the while. He lets them begin with 
toys almost, as one might say ; but every year 
the trifling side of life drops off as the earnest, 
real side of life grows stronger. By degrees they 
find that they are being trauied for heaven. Take, 
for instance, a young woman with her first baby. 
It may seem like a pretty little doll at first, with 
its new frocks and socks ; but how much it teaches 
her ! By the time it has cut its teeth and can run 
alone, how much patience that woman will have 
learned ! Perhaps it will have led her to think of 
our Lord and His patience. A man finds that the 
pretty young wife whom he looked on as almost a 
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plaything has to be loved, and cared for, and borne 
with, and helped, in all sorts of unexpected ways. 
His love cannot go on being a mere selfish feeling. 
Perhaps he thinks, too, of the great Example of 
love that did not seek itself but the good of others, 
and prays to be helped to follow it. The middle- 
aged woman looks at her wedding - gown, and 
laughs at herself to think what a childish plea- 
sure she once took in finery. Now, at forty, she 
has got wiser, and only cares about business and 
what is usefuL She little knows that at seventy 
she will look from her arm-chair at the busy, 
bustling woman of forty, and feel that all that 
'business' was only a passing thing, just as 
pleasure had been, and that it was Mary, not 
Martha, who chose the good part which should 
not be taken away. 

May we have grace to choose that good part, 
and while we thank God for all His daily and 
hourly mercies, to look beyond this life to the 
only real world, where our souls may attain true 
manhood and womanhood in and through the 
perfect Man, Christ Jesus our Lord. 



Read with this Acts, xvii.; 1 Cor. xiii.; Pss, Ixxxvi., 
Ixxxvil, and xGvii,; Hymn 190, ^Jesu, Thou joy of loving 
hearts;^ 359, ^Saviour, sprinMe many nations,^ 
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IV. 
IS IT CATCHING?' 



Of course by that I mean the fever, or the 
nmmps, or the measles, or the smallpox, or 
whatever the last thing is that has nm through 
the town or the village where you live. And 
your answer will no doubt be, 'Yes, horribly 
catching ! Betty Park's little boy, or girl, came 
home from school with it, and it was all over the 
place in a few weeks. How can people be so 
careless ? They seem to think nobody's children 
are of any consequence but their own, and that 
to save themselves a barrowful of trouble it 
doesn't matter how many waggon-loads of it 
they give their neighbours ! There was a woman 
sat by me only last Sunday in church, who quite 
took off all my thoughts from the service, because 
I know her children have all had " it " just lately. 
I wonder she could look one in the face ! ' 

Then somebody else chimes in : ' Yes, and 
Mary Ann went back to service with all her old 
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clothes in her trunk, thougli she had been in the 
house with " it " all the time of her holiday ! If 
she doesn't give it to her mistress and the children 
I shall be very much surprised/ 

Or another will say, ' Oh, have you heard of 
those poor Smiths ? They went into lodgings at 
the sea-side for one of their little boys who is de- 
licate, and the landlady never told them that the 
last set of lodgers had had "it," nor repapered 
the rooms, nor anything, and now they have all 
been so dreadfully ill that I hear one of them, the 
little one just above the baby, has died, and poor 
Mrs. Smith is in a most dangerous state. How 
can people be so careless, so selfish, so mean, so 
set upon making money at their neighbours' 
expense ?' 

Remarks of this sort are common enough; so 
common that one can only be surprised, with so 
much virtuous indignation about the world at 
every one's service, that carelessness has not long 
ago died out. But when our own turn comes 
we, perhaps, are careless and selfish too. 'How 
fussy and fanciful people are ! Eancy ! Mrs. 
Brown wouldn't shake hands with me! That 
tiresome Mr. Hornbook won't let me send the 
boys back to school for another week. One of his 
silly fads about infection ! As if I didn't know 
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better about my cbildren than lie could, and as if 
our children could possibly ever give anything to 
anybody! Mrs. Dacre, the Squire's lady, has been 
round with a bottle of red stuff that she wants us 
to put in saucers about the house to keep the 
place sweet. What does it matter to her, sweet 
or not sweet ? she hasn't got to live in it ! Just as 
likely as not my little Bobby, who can just run 
alone, and, I believe, thinks the whole world was 
made on purpose to go into his mouth, would go 
and drink it ; and a fine end that would be of all 
her messes ! ' 

Or some one else will join in and say, * Mary 
Ann's missis has said she won't have her back till 
her clothes have been disinfected — ^baked, or some 
rubbish of that sort ! I've a great mind not to 
let her go back. Why, / went through the bad 
time and nursed them all in turn in this old black 
and yellow gown that you see, and I never took 
any harm ! Fiddlesticks about disinfecting ! So 
I've told Mary Ann just to send one or two petti- 
coats and a jacket, for the look of the thing, to be 
done, but I shan't trouble about her Sunday frock, 
and her bonnet, or her stockings, but just chance 
it.' And if the children at Mary Ann's place get 
the fever, or whatever * it ' is, people say, ' Well, 
that is remarkable, considering what precautions 
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were taken ! Much they know about it ! ' So it 
ends in the usual way ; because half the world is 
careless the other half is fussy and fidgety, and 
one extreme reproduces the other. You, for in- 
stance, think me a fidget. Perhaps I am one, but 
that is not very odd when so many other people, 
who ought to know better, are so careless. I could 
tell you a sad story of a servant who (though she 
had been warned not to do so) came back to her 
place from an infectious house, and brought the 
fever to a very good mistress, who died of it. 
But there are only too many such instances, alas ! 
in every one's knowledge, only we always think, 
somehow, it won't be so with us : in other words, 
that we are such special favourites of Providence 
that we may take liberties with health and sick- 
ness that are allowed to no one else. 

It would be a good thing if all mothers who 
had daughters growing up and going to service 
would teach them of how ve?'?/ great consequence 
an act of carelessness may be. Servants of all 
kinds, and especially nurses, have an immense 
deal to be answerable for as regards the lives of 
others, and in nothing more than this. So, again, 
all those who have to do with schools, theatres, 
hotels, any places where large numbers of people 
are collected together, ought to be reminded how 
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Ibrtter a&ont my cLfldren ttm-n He could, and as " 
our cHIdieii cooLi possibly ever give anything "■ 
aaybody! aira. Dacre, the Squire's lady, has teei 
roond witb. a bottle of red stufE that she wants ^ 
to put in saucers about the touae to keep ^ 
place sweet. What does it matter to her, S9te 
ornot sweet? sAe hasn't got to live in it! Josta 
Hkely as not my little Bobby, who can jas* ** 
alone, and, I beHeTe, thinks the whole world w* 
made on purpose to go into his mouth, would ff 
and drink it ; and a fine end that would be o* 
lier messes t' 
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mucli the well-being of others may depend upon 
them, and that it is just as wrong to be careless 
in matters o£ this kind as it would be to allow 
poisoned food or bad water to be put before their 
customers. The fact of it is, just the old story : 
if we can't see a thing we won't believe in it. 
You look at a blanket, a dress, a wall-paper ; you 
don't see scarlet fever in it, so you laugh at people 
who tell you to take care : you don't feel different 
* in yourself,' so you go straight from some one's 
sick-room and sit yourself down to dinner in a 
room full of healthy people without changing 
your clothes. You don't like taking a little extra 
trouble or spending an extra five minutes getting 
ready, and so you run the risk of plunging a 
whole family into illness. 

It is just so with other kinds of evil, especially 
moral and spiritual evil. If we can't see a thing 
we are slow to act as if we believed in it. And 
even some people who would be careful over 
scarlet or typhus fever, who fidget over the least 
risk of bodily infection, who sprinkle themselves 
from head to foot with Condy's Disinfecting 
Fluid, wear little camphor-bags round their necks, 
and pour buckets of chloride of lime down every 
drain, are just as heedless about this kind of infec- 
tion as the untidiest, most muddle-headed woman, 
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wlio doesn't know that windows were made to 
open, and pays nothing a-year for soap, and whoso 
pigsty, bad as it is, is so very little worse than 
her house, that really one does not feel the pigs 
have much right to complain. 

The infection I mean is the infection of sin, 
of bad words and bad ways, which we are always 
catching from one another. Let us just take one 
or two of these. You all know what mumps are 
like. If you haven't had them yourselves, you 
have seen the unfortunate people who have, so I 
need not describe them. But there is a complaint 
called the ' grumps,' which is very nearly as bad, 
if not actually as catching. The jaws and cheeks 
don't swell outwardly, but the effect is pretty 
much the same as if they did, as the sufferer is 
generally observed to be very unwilling to speak, 
and to give short, grufE answers when addressed. 
An east wind is very apt to bring it on, so are all 
sorts of secret and mysterious causes — a word, a 
look, somebody's knocking over the coffee-pot, the 
lamp going out, or a hundred things. And the 
same cause often gives it to a number of people at 
once, though very often, on the other hand, if one 
person is very bad with it, the others all become 
most unusually cheerful and ffood-natured. One 
can neyer teU. Sometimes it ^ems to come with- 
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out any cause at all ; but it is, as I liave said, very 
much given to spreading. Sometimes a whole 
family get it at once, sometimes the neighbours. 
The sufferer wears a gloomy expression of face, 
finds fault with his dinner, and dislikes anybody 
<5oming near him. This is a complaint, my good 
friends, I should advise you all to be aware of. 

One other caution is necessary. People don't 
generally mind being told when they have got 
the mumps, though it may not be complimentary 
to their personal appearance ; but you must never, 
never, on any account, let out that you think 
anybody has got the grumps. It is not con- 
sidered civil, and they very likely will never 
speak to you again, if you do. 

Oh, dear ! this, bad as it is, is nothing to some 
other illnesses. There are some that make people's 
skins so dreadfully irritable that, though you can't 
see any * rash,' it is ten times worse than if you 
could. Then there are all sorts of fevers. The 
gambling fever, for instance, when a man is 
always betting, and losing money on horse-races 
and prize-fighters. His pulse gets quick, his eye 
gets unnaturally bright, he is always wanting 
something to drink, his nights are restless and 
disturbed. And then he goes and gives this 
fever of his to some poor boy whom he beguiles 
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into doing as lie does, wliose savings lie gets liold 
of for liis own purposes, whom he teaches to waste 
Ms time and to forget all the good ways he has 
learnt at home, and whom he ends by ruining 
"body and soul. 

What are scarlet and typhus fevers, bad as 
they are, compared to ills like these? Very 
likely you get well of those in a few weeks, but 
if you once fall into the others it will be due to 
some special mercy of God if you ever recover 
from them. 

Then there is the delirium of anger, worse 
than that of a brain fever, but as infectious as 
any of the others. A man's dearest friend be- 
comes his enemy, he flies at his wife and children, 
his language is wild and strange, his face con- 
vulsed and distorted, he trembles and totters with 
passion. He walks frantically up and down the 
room, he dashes chairs and tables and crockery 
to pieces as he goes, he flings out oaths and 
imprecations which to-morrow he will be ashamed 
to think he has used, he calls every one about 
him by insulting names — aye, he is ready to do 
himself, and often actually does himself, an 
injury through the violence of his passion. From 
such deliriimi as this may Heaven defend us all ! 

But there are fouler and worse spiritual dis- 
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eases tlian these, wliicli spring from impurity and 
end in corruption — diseases too shocking even to 
name. We all have a horror of the smallpox, 
both for itself and its effects, so disgusting as it is, 
so catching, so disfiguring. The once beautiful 
complexion scarred and thickened, the eyes weak- 
ened, the man or woman never till their dying day 
getting rid of the traces of it. We know, too, 
how it spreads in dirty streets and houses, and is 
helped on by close and impure air. But oh, dear 
friends, when looking at a once beautiful girl, 
whose fine complexion, with its roses and liHes, 
has been ruined by the smallpox, do you ever 
think of how many young and beautiful souls are 
ruined by sin, and especially by those sins which 
modest women can hardly bear to name ? What 
can be a lovelier thing than a blush ? so lovely 
that we use the very word to express a simrise or 
a sunset ; so lovely that a poet once said of it, — 

' Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheeks, and so distinctly wrought, 
That you might almost say her body thought.' 

So lovely, that a famous painter (Sir Thomas 
Lawrence) exhausted all his skill in vainly trying 
to paint it. What can be more eloquent than the 
cheek of a young girl with all its delicate flushes 
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and changes, its colouring up at the least word of 
blame or least thought of shame P But is the 
soul of one of your daughters to be less sensitive 
than her cheeks P We are sorrv when a beautiful 
skin gets thickened by the smallpox, and no 
longer answers so quickly to every passing emo- 
tion. What are we to do if a girl's BOid has lost 
the power of blushing P if her feeling for purity 
and modesty is hardened and coarsened like the 
skin of some one pitted with the smallpox P And 
which do you think God would rather look upon, 
a fine complexion and a shameless heart, or a 
coarse, sickly skin, and a soul that shrinks from 
disgrace as it would from death itself P 

Oh, it is sad to think that some things neicer 
can come back again. You may get over the ill- 
ness, but you can never be as you once have been. 
There are the indelible, ineffaceable marks of the 
foul disease. So it is spiritually. A mau or 
woman may faU into sin, may repent, and do 
their best to make amends, may marry respec- 
tably and live decently ever afterwards. But 
something is gone which can never come back : 
the early freshness and purity, the self-respect, 
the innocence which is more lovely than the 
fairest of fair faces, the health, the nobleness, 
the clear eye which God has promised to the 

E 
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pure in heart. These words may fall into the 
hands of some who know too well, alas ! what it 
is to have lost such a blessing as that. At least 
let them do what they cstn to preserve it for their 
children. When your boys and girls grow up, do 
try to get good friends for them, to keep them 
well and happily employed, to bring them to Con- 
firmation and Holy Communion, and to teach them 
how wrong it is to desecrate a body which has 
been made one with the Body of Christ. Do let 
us entreat you to do all in your power to give 
them decent room for sleeping and washing and 
dressing themselves. Of course it is hard, but a 
mother can do a good deal by management and 
forethought; and even a little child is not too 
young to be taught modest ways and self-respect, 
by example as well as by words. 

Do keep them out of the way of older people 
who would lead them astray, and not send them, 
to service anywhere but where they will be looked 
after and allowed to go to church. Many a girl 
goes into the street for amusement, because her 
mother is sharp with her at home ; or perhaps, on 
the other hand, because her mother does not allow 
her to feel she is of any use at home. Many a 
strong woman of fifty likes doing everything her- 
self, and forgets that her girl of sixteen is very 
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nearly being a woman too, and that if she does not 
find employment for her perhaps somebody else 
will, in a way she would not desire. 

Then one thing, and only one thing more. 
What ' catching ' things words are ! Bad lan- 
guage spreads like an epidemic. I do not know 
anything more shocking than to visit a children's 
hospital and hear the little tiny creatures lisping 
out oaths before they can speak plain Whose 
fault is that ? How a lewd, vulgar, bad song gets 
caught up, first by one and then another, till 
every one in the street has got hold of it ! How 
people like repeating an improper joke ! One can 
see the faces now, as it is whispered round, and 
hear the shrieking giggle — so different from a 
good, wholesome, honest laugh — with which it is 
received. 

Now you, and I, and every one, can do some- 
thing for or against the good cause. We can 
all do something to stop the infection. We can 
help using bad words, or singing bad songs, or 
telling bad stories. We can check them in our 
presence, at least with those who are younger 
than ourselves. We can try to talk about good 
things, and we can try not to be glum with young 
people and make them think that goodness and 
disagreeableness go together. It is hard, no 
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doubt, wlien one lias a headache, and perhaps 
a long bill to pay and not enough money to pay 
it with, and the noise overhead and out in the 
back-yard is enough to drive one pretty nearly 
crazy; but God will help us to make the effort 
if we all do our part in every way we can to 
purify the world. Condy's fluid, and chloride 
of lime, and open windows, and plentiful scrub- 
bing, and carbolic acid, are very good things, 
but the best disinfectant of all is an honest and 
good heart, and a kind and cheerful face. 

There is a passage in the Book of Haggai 
(ii. 10-20) which seems a particularly awful one, 
because it shows how much faster evil spreads 
than good : — ' If one bear holy flesh in the skirt 
of his garment, and with his skirt do touch bread, 
or pottage, or wine, or oil, or any meat, shall it 
be holy ? And the priests answered and said. 
No. ... If one that is imclean by a dead body 
touch any of these, shall it be unclean P And the 
priests answered and said. It shall be imclean.' 
You cannot catch health by being in the room 
with a well person. Our hospitals would soon be 
emptied were this the case. But you can catch 
sickness. It is easier, far easier, to lower the 
world than to raise it, to corrupt it than to 
purify it. How careful ought we aU to be, then. 
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to guard against the least impurity in our own 
selves! how earnestly ought we to pray, 'Make 
me a clean heart, God, and renew a right spirit 
within me ! ' How carefully we ought to examine 
ourselves before Holy Communion ! how earnest 
and frequent we ought to be at Communion ! and 
above all, how hard we ought to struggle to bring 
our every-day lives up to the standard which is 
put before us then ! Not only our lives. Mere 
propriety and outward decency are not enough. 
' Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.' 



Bead tvith this 2 King8,Y.; Matt. viii. 1-17; I^ph. v. 1-14; 
Hymn 369, ' Thine arm, Lord.^ 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT HORSES. 



One often fancies what a miserable place the 
world would be witbout cbildren; and next to 
that, if you come to think of it, one would say- 
would one not ? — ^wbat a stupid place it would be 
without horses ! Are you all as fond of them as 
I am, I wonder ? One never can help noticing 
them wherever one is, and I will venture to say 
that if you asked ten boys out of twelve — ^to say 
nothing of the girls — ^what they would like best 
of anything in the world, it would be a pony to 
ride on. What fancies one used to have about 
the pony one would like for one's very own ! I 
can see my pony now — the pony I always hoped 
my godfathers and godmothers would give me: 
but they never did. It had a long mane, and a 
bushy tail that nearly touched the groimd, and a 
beautifully arched neck, and was, I think, rather 
fat than otherwise — to show its good temper, no 
doubt. Sometimes it was white; but I think 
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latterly it was a nice dark brown, and rather 
rough — something like a Shetland. Did you 
never have fancies about a pony like that? I 
saw mine originally in a picture-book, but other- 
wise he has never visited me except in dreams. 

Then, I am sure you are fond of cart-horses, 
Grand creatures that they are, with their slow, 
dignified way of moving ; and their sleek, beauti- 
fully kept skins ; and their kind, sensible, good- 
tempered eyes, coming out from their stray locks 
of hair ; and their great, solid joints and shaggy 
fetlocks. One does not wonder at the ploughboys 
getting as fond and proud of them as they do. 
How lucky many of us would think ourselves if 
we had a friend who was half as nice as a cart- 
horse ! A little slow, perhaps, but so very sure, 
so steady, so kind, so incapable of making mis- 
chief, so ready and able to help, so free from 
vanity or conceit ! You don't see them snapping 
at one another as other horses do, who think 
themselves, no doubt, much superior to them. 
And yet one cannot help admiring them, too, 
with their high spirits, their beauty, their speed, 
. and their grace. A good rider, man or woman, 
on a thorough-bred, high-spirited horse, who 
imderstands them and whom they understand, is 
one of the most delightful sights in the world— ^ 
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especially, perhaps, when the rider is a lady. It 
seems so wonderful that those light little hands 
can control such a powerful, high-mettled animal, 
for whom the weight of the slight, buoyant figure 
seems to count as nothing; and more wonderful 
still that the horse and the rider should under- 
stand one another so well, and should have, as it 
were, but one spirit between them as they bound 
along — ^now over the short turf, now across the 
meadows and over the brooks, which they leap so 
lightly; now lose themselves for a few minutes 
among the shadows of the copse, and then burst 
across the broad, sunny, breezy, rolling country, 
with the hunt in full cry beside them, and the 
thrill and excitement of the chase tingling in. 
every nerve, and making life seem quicker and 
keener alike to dogs and horses and men on that 
deKcious wintry morning. As to the fox, he is 
an old stager, and knows the hunt as well as the 
hunt knows him ; so, on this occasion at least, we 
need not distress ourselves on his account. 

Either way, my object is not now to discuss 
the rights and wrongs of fox-hunting, about 
which there may be two opinions, but to ask you 
to think whether there is not much in the relation 
between men and horses which is at least as suit* 
able to Sundays as to worky-days, to the church 
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as to the stable. And here may we say to stable- 
men and boys — ^if any of them should ever take 
Tip this little book — what great opportunities they 
have of learning their own duties, their highest 
duties and privileges, from the very business 
about which they are employed ! When we think 
that our blessed Saviour was bom in a stable, and 
that the animals were all created by Him, and 
that many of the grandest images in the Bible 
are drawn from horses, surely it could never be 
meant that stables should be bad places — places 
where low language, and dishonest tricks, and 
intemperance, and other vices, should prevaU. It 
is not always so — it need never be so. One knows 
there are many good masters and upright men 
employed about the keeping up of such places, 
and that many a groom or a stable-helper is as 
honest and reKgious in his own way as a clergy- 
man; but still there are temptations in such a 
life, and people who lead it need to be very much 
on their guard that the love of horses, which is 
such a fine feature in the English character, and 
may do so much to promote manliness and high- 
mindedness, should not lead to most immanly 
vices and to the most degrading habits. 

It is a sad comment on the use we make of one 
of God's noblest gifts that to speak of a man's 
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being 'horsey* should mean .... we all know 
what, but certainly nothing creditable. It was 
different Tv4th the Greeks. "With them Philippus, 
a ' lover of horses/ was a royal najne, and became 
that of one of the greatest of the seven deacons, 
St. Philip the Evangelist; and 'the tamer of 
horses/ was the noblest epithet Homer could be- 
stow in parting, on Hector, the great hero of Troy. 
Perhaps it would not be possible to express 
our present meaning better than by a Collect 
which every one of us who have been confirmed 
has heard at our Confirmation — one of the most 
perfect of those very perfect prayers, the Collects 
of the Church of England: — 

* Almighty Lord, and everlasting God, vouch- 
safe, we beseech Thee, to dkect, sanctify, and govern, 
both our hearts and bodies, in the ways of Thy laws, 
and in the works of Thy commandments.' 

'Direct, sanctify, and govern/ Treat us just 
as wo treat our horses. Do not deprive us of free 
will, do not turn us into machines, but direct us. 
"Why is it that riding or driving a horse is far 
more delightful than working a machine ? Be- 
cause the creature has some will of its own, and 
some power of loving us and being grateful to us. 
It is the feeling of that will submitting itself to 
ours, and the love we have for that creature who 
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xmites its will with ours, that makes the relation 
of a man with his horse so full of happiness. 
Much more is it the ease between God and man. 
God does not deprive us of free will, He only 
directs us. He leaves us a choice. If we had no 
free wiU where would be the blessing of obedi- 
ence ? We should be inferior to the animals 
themselves. And perhaps in this way we may 
get some light on the very diflScult question why 
God did not make man incapable of sinning or 
disobeying Him. You can't care for a bicycle as 
you do for a horse. A machine cannot be spirited 
up to do some wonderful action that seems almost 
beyond itself as an animal can, and as some of the 
extraordinary stories of horses frequently show. 
It does nothing for love, only what it is obliged 
to do. It does not own, nor care for, nor take a 
pride in, its master. It never does wrong and 
never does right. It has no life, no pleasure in 
doing what it does or being what it is. And this 
is pretty much what man would be without free 
wiU. 

But we do not only say * direct ; ' we also say 
* sanctify.' Has this anything to do with horses ? 
Of course it has. You who ride or drive a horse 
make him lead a higher, we might say a holier, life, 
than he would otherwise do, if you use him for a 
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good purpose. Look at a doctor's gig. There' it 
stands at the door, the poor old horse moving 
from one foot to the other as ten minutes become 
a quarter of an hour, and a quarter of an hour 
twenty, twenty-five, thirty minutes, before the 
doctor comes out. Tears are in the good woman's 
eyes when at last she opens the door and thanks him 
as she says good-bye for the comfort and help his 
visit has been. I shouldn't wonder if she patted 
the old horse, too, and thanked him for bringing 
his master so steadily there through rain or wind 
or glaring sun. Dear old horse ! how many times 
has that well-known black head of his been wel- 
comed as it appears through the trees of the 
shrubbery, and what music there is in the soimd 
of the true strokes of those steady, ringing feet ! 
That animal's life has been sanctified in a way by the 
good use his master makes of him. So God can and 
will sanctify our lives by making us take our share 
of His good work in the world, if we only will. 

And, dear friends, we are often very like 
horses in another way. We don't knoic what God 
is doing with tis. Sometimes we do, sometimes we 
do not. Sometimes a horse knows where he is 
going, sometimes he does not. Yery often it is, 
' What I do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt 
know hereafter.' 
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One thing more on this part of the subject. 
A horse may have a bad master as well as a good 
one; so may a man. But the man chooses his 
own master — ' Choose you this day whom ye will 
serve ' — a horse cannot. Do you suppose any 
horse would choose to belong to a thief and carry 
stolen goods ? to a murderer, and drive him to or 
from the scene of his crime ? to a man who tempts 
and carries away his neighbour's wife ? to a ruined 
gambler hurrying from the races? or a forger 
straining every nerve to escape from the pursuit 
of justice? The very animals may make us 
ashamed, as Balaam's ass did of old. They serve 
us much better than we serve God. They obey a 
higher Power ; what are we doing ? 

But it is not only ' direct ' and ' sanctify ' that 
the Collect says ; it also says ' govern.' Now, 
which would you like to ride, a spirited horse or 
a stupid one P Unless you are a very poor creature 
yourself you reply, not without a lively sparkle in 
your own eyes, ' A spirited one, of course ! ' And 
do you think that spirit is a good thing in a horse 
and not in a man, that there is any particidar 
virtue in being half-asleep, that a good Christian 
is any the better for being dull, or that it is im- 
possible for any one who is bright, and lively, 
and quick, and eager, and enthusiastic, to be not 
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only a good Christian, but all the better for those 
very things ? People say religion is dull. It is 
just the other way. Take away religion, and how 
dull the world would be ! It is the only thing 
that gives point to life. Sermons may sometimes 
be dull ; the Bible never is. How stupid a town 
would look if it had no church towers, no fine 
cathedrals! How monotonous life would be if 
there were no Sundays ! How dreary it is to have 
a baby's name registered, or to be married, at a 
registry office, compared with a christening or 
a wedding in church! The French are finding 
out all this ;* may it be long before we borrow 
their experience ! How doubly sad a funeral 
would be without our beautiful Burial Service ! 
How dreary and hopeless, in a word, this life 
would be without the sense of the next brooding 
over it, as the sky does over the earth ! How flat 
and improfitable humanity would be without 
man's relation to God to raise it ! How much of 
what is noblest in a horse would never have been 
brought out without his relation to man ! A horse 
would not be a horse, one may say, imless man 
existed. Man would not be man imless God 
existed ; and the more spirited a man or a horse is, 

* See note at end. 
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the more pleasure his master takes in his obedi- 
ence. Think of St. Paul, what a spirit he had ! 
liike an imbroken horse at first, then like a grand 
military charger. The very spirit that made him 
a persecutor, afterwards, when governed by 
God's grace, made him a noble, enthusiastic, 
fervent Apostla What a difference between him 
and Pontius Pilate, timid, shuffling, hesitating, 
trimming, and never master of himself — a dis- 
grace even to a bad cause ! What a glory it is for 
a spirited horse to have a spirited rider ! 

You may perhaps have heard the story of 
Alexander the Great, whose father had a splendid 
horse, named Bucephalus, offered him for sale 
at what we shoidd even now consider a very 
handsome price. He, however, was so unridy 
that he turned fiercely even upon the grooms, 
and would hardly allow himself to be spoken to, 
much less ridden. The King, Alexander's father, 
told them to take him away, as it was useless to 
buy such an animal; but Alexander, who had 
been observing him well, exclaimed, ' What a 
horse they are losing for want of skill and spirit 
to manage him ! ' 

His father told him not to set up for being 
wiser than his elders, as if he could manage horses 
better than they ! 
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'And I certainly could/ said Alexander; *if 
not, I am willing to pay the price of the horse.* 

They all laughed at him; but his father 
agreed to let him try. 

Alexander ran to the horse, and laying hold of 
the bridle turned him towards the sun, for he 
noticed that the horse was afraid of his own 
shadow. While his fierceness and fury lasted he 
kept speaking to him softly and stroking him, 
after which he gently let fall his mantle, leapt 
lightly on his back, and got his seat very safe. 
Then, without pulling the reins too hard, or using 
either whip or spur, he set him a-going. As soon 
as lie perceived his imeasiness abated he put him 
into a full gallop, and pushed him on both with 
the voice and the spur. At length he returned in 
triumph to his father and the courtiers. His 
father wept for joy, and exclaimed, * Seek another 
kingdom, my son, for mine is too small for thee ! ' 

The greatest glory the most spirited horse can 
have is to be ridden by a hero. The greatest glory 
the most spirited man can have is to submit to 
God. God does not break our spirits. He only 
controls and uses them. There is plenty of room 
for, plenty of need of, all our enthusiasm in His 
service: but it must be controlled. !N^othing is 
gentler than a high-bred horse, except a high- 
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bred man. TJnniliness is no sign of strength. 
Hastiness is no sign of generosity. Men and boys 
— aye, and women and girls, too — ^may think of 
this when they feel their high spirits boiling over 
within them, and seeming as if they must break 
out beyond proper control. There may be people 
here who feel just like a young horse kicking and 
curveting about in a field, as if they had more 
strength and spirit than they knew what to do 
with, and as if they never could and never woidd 
knock imder to anybody. 

It is you, and just such as you, whom God wants. 
Bucephalus, if he had never met with Alexander, 
might have kicked, and plunged, and galloped, and 
reared as he chose, and would have been forgotten 
long ago. It was not because he would not submit 
to rule, but because he did submit (when he foimd 
his proper master), that he is remembered now ; 
and if any of us wish to do things worth remem- 
bering, it will not be by following pur own way, 
but by acknowledging and obeying our true 
Master, turning our high spirits into the channels 
He finds for them— not by growing dull, and 
tame, and stupid, but by using our life and 
energy in His way and for His service, as St. 
Paul did, as David did, as many other good 
Christians in all ages have done. We want more 
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spirit in the world, not less. A boy who playi 
well works well. A boy who has no heart t 
put into his play has none to put into his work-i^ 
Our great missionaries have generally been gooct- 
boating men, good mountain climbers, or good afe^ 
something, no matter what. And this reminds me= 
of a quaint old Spanish story of an aged noble- 
man who had been affronted, but was too infirm to 
revenge the insult, which, however, preyed on 
him so much, that he could neither eat nor sleep. 
He called his three sons to him one by one, and 
without saying a word took the finger of each in 
turn between his teeth and bit it as hard as he 
could. The two eldest merely cried out, but the 
youngest and most high spirited struck his father 
and bade him let go, as angrily as if he had been 
a young tiger. 

The old man, instead of being displeased, 
wept for joy, and exclaimed, ' Come to my arms, 
my beloved son ! I see thou art able to uphold 
my cause ! Take my sword and my armour, and 
go forth and avenge me of my enemy.' 

The younff man* did as he was desired, and 
became aftemards ^. bravest warrior of his day. 

So we often see now a high spirit showing 

• The Cid Buy Diaz. 
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itself in wrong ways, wluch. only needs to be 
turned in the right way to make an imdutiful 
son into a dutiful one, a passionate youth into a 
brave champion of a righteous cause. 

But aU this must be 'governed' by God's 
grace. The tongue must be governed, the 
temper must be governed, the imagination must 
be governed, the heart must be governed, the 
will must be governed, before the wild steed of the 
plains can be turned into a war-horse for Him 
Who rides forth * conquering and to conquer/ 
But what pride of the desert life, of useless or 
even mischievous independence, can equal the 
glory, the happiness, of that triumphant moment, 
when we are allowed to minister to the work of 
such a Master, to share in such a progress, to feel 
His hand "upon us. His spirit animating our own, 
to hear His voice of encouragement in our ears, 
and if it be His will, even to die in His service ? 

* If any man serve Me, him will My Father 
honour/ * He that glorieth, let him glory in the 
Lord/ 



Read with this Job, xxxix ; Acts, xxvi. 1-21 ; 
Hymn 8, ' Forth in Thy Name ; ' or Hymn 3, Fart ii. 
' Glory to Thee who safe hast kept* 
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VI. 
A CLOCK. 



Probably there will be a great many different 
images called up to different minds by the reading 
or hearing of these words. Some people will think 
of a tall kitchen clock with long weights, shut up 
in a cupboard big enough for a child to hide in, 
some of a mantlepiece clock, some of the church 
clock, some of the stable clock, some of the railway- 
station clock. But we all shall be able to recall 
one feeling which we have had in common about 
a clock — its being like a great face that looks 
down upon us, and makes no remarks about all we 
do, though it sees everything. It affects us some- 
what ia the same way as when we were little 
children we were affected by having a grown-up 
person in the room with us while we were at 
play ; some one who went on with his or her own 
work and we thought must know all we were 
doing, though he never interfered with us. 
I remember as a child being very much afraid 
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of a big clock there used to be in my grand- 
fatlier's house, and even now cannot get rid of 
a certain sense of awe in looking at one. There 
is something so sternly, terribly just about it. It 
won't be hurried and it won't be delayed, any 
more than the great clock up in heaven — the sun. 

Did you ever have a mustard-poultice on and 
wonder whether the ten minutes the doctor had 
said the torture was to last would ever come to an 
end ? Did you ever have a very dear friend come 
to pay you a visit whose train went in half an 
hour, and did you wonder whether the clock ever 
went so fast in its life before? Did you ever 
wish you could make it ten o'clock when it was 
eleven, or eleven o'clock when it was ten P And 
then, on the other haad, did you ever think, if 
you had really been able to cut an hour out of 
the day how many people's pleasures you would 
cut short ; or if you made the day an hour long 
how many poor, weary, sick people, woidd gaze at 
the slow, dragging hands of the clock in utter 
and absolute despair ? 

Looked at in this way a clock seems like 
Truth or Justice, which are no respecters of per- 
sons, and is a useful monitor in a house in more 
ways than one, and especially perhaps to women, 
who are apt, as we all know, to be a good deal 
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Bwayed by their feelings, and to take rather free 
views, not only of what o'clock it is, but of what is 
exactly right and true and just in many other ways. 

' You said you would be here at twelve, sharp.' 
<Well, and I'm only five minutes late. Five 
minutes is nothing. And besides, I broke my boot- 
lace just as I started.' * Why, cook, you know 
as well as I do that eggs ought to be boiled for 
three minutes and a half ! Did you look at the 
clock when you put those eggs in ? ' * Well, no, 
ma'am ; I can't be bothered with looking at the 
clock. I've a kind of feeling in myself when the 
time's up.' 

And so one day the eggs run all over your 
plate when they come up to table, and the next 
day are so hard that you can cut them with a 
knife. Now I am not going to make this little 
paper a sermon on punctuality (partly because 
there is an alarming proverb about people who 
live in glass houses not throwing stohes), but also 
because, important as punctuality is, there are 
other things, like Truth and Justice, which are 
more important ; and we have not, unf ortimately, 
got anything to gauge our truthfidness and jus- 
tice by as we have our punctuality. If there 
were a Truth-clock and a Justice-clock as well as 
a Time-clock, what strange revelations there would 
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be ! We get caught up by the clock when we 
say the dentist has been 'hours' over a tooth, 
when he has in reality been barely twenty minutes. 
We get caught up by the clock when we say we 
are beautifully early, and in reality are a quarter 
of an hour late ; but who is to catch us up when 
we talk quite as much at random about other 
things? 

' Tommy, you are the worst-tempered boy in 
the whole world! ' perhaps we say crossly to some 
poor little child. Who is to check us ? No one 
can bring up all the bad - tempered boys in the 
world and measure them against that imlucky 
Tommy. 

* Annie, I've told you a himdred times about 
that hole in the carpet.' How is Annie to prove 
to us that she has only been told once, at ten 
o'clock on Saturday night, and that she hasn't 
had a minute to herself except half an hour on 
Sunday afternoon between then and now — Monday 
morning at eleven? But it is often far worse 
than this. How would you like it if your next 
neighbour was to say, 'Mrs. Brown's always 
letting her Sally be with those good-for-nothing 
Smiths,' when really she has spoken to them 
exactly twice in her life? Oh, we do want a 
Truth-clock sadly in some of our houses down 
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here ! And how often ought we to think of the 
16th Psahn, giving the character of the man who 
shall dwell in God's tabernacle ? ' He that leadeth 
an imcorrupt life, and doeth the thing which is 
right, and speaketh the truth from his heart. He 
that hath used no deceit in his tongue, nor done 
evil to his neighbour, and hath not slandered his 
neighbour. He that sweareth unto his neigh- 
bour and disappointeth him not, though it were to 
his own hindrance.' 

Let that Psalm be our Truth-clock, our Justice- 
clock ; but how few of us keep punctually to it ! 
How few of us can resist the temptation of 
exaggerating in telling a story! How few are 
perfectly just and fair in action ! If you are a 
stepmother, for instance, are you not very apt to 
put the spoilt breadth into your step-child's 
frock instead of your own little boy's ? Or per- 
haps you make pets among your own children; 
you make a fuss with the pretty or clever one, or 
the one you think most like yourself, and neglect 
the others. Or you do just the opposite : you have a 
handsome, forward child, whom everybody notices, 
and a shy, delicate one, who gets passed over, and 
you naturally think you will make amends to the 
shy one by petting him and snubbing the other. 
There is no kind of injustice children are more 
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alive to than this. People who are made a good 
^eal of by strangers are not really done any good 
"to by getting less than their due at home. It is 
only natural in that case that they shoidd think 
their own relations are not just to them, and that 
they will go to people who are. Or you will tell 
a very pretty child that she is very ugly for fear 
of her getting vain. This is not true nor just, 
any more than being before your time is being 
punctual. 

Children soon find out when their mothers are 
unfair, and there is nothing ia the whole world 
that sets a child so far from its parents as in- 
justica Be stem, be severe, be particular, if you 
please, but, unless you want to poison the whole 
happiness of your household, do not be unjust. 
Try and fancy there is a clock which measures 
out what is due to every one as exactly and accu- 
rately as it measures out the time that is due to 
everything. Try to be punctual, both as regards 
time and in paying your debts, but also in giving 
every one his or her due in other ways. If you 
praise or blame, do it fairly, and so with every- 
thing else. 

As I write these words I cannot help thinking 
of a house I know in which the good mother lies 
dead. How often has that clock in the room 
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below gone round meastiring out her day! how 
many hours, half -hours, quarters, five minutes^ has 
it told of her kind, useful. God-fearing life ! She 
never Tmew, we never knew, even so Ktfle time 
as a week ago (for her death was very sudden), 
how very few more times that clock was to strike 
for her in this world ; that she was no longer to 
rise at its call in the morning to look after her 
husband and children and do her work ; that that 
ticking to which she had so often listened in 
wakeful nights of pain, and which had doubtless 
often kept pace with her silent prayers and lonely 
thoughts — for no one could look at her earnest, 
dark-eyed face, without feeling she was a woman 
who both thought and prayed — ^was soon to cease 
for ever to sound in her ears, and vnth it all the 
work, all the sorrow, all the care of this life. 
She little guessed that those slow-moving hands 
had nearly finished pointing out the story of her 
measured life, that there woidd be no more getting 
up at six, getting dinner at twelve, tea at four, 
and so on. 

Forgive me for mentioning these little things, 
but it is these little things that make us feel the 
reality of the. great ones. What must it be if 
you are on your death-bed, and know that it is 
your death-bed, to lie and look at the clock, and 
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go over your life, as one may say, hour by hour ? 
What may it be, let us rather say, if you and I, 
who, thank God, are well and strong as yet, 
would look at our clocks and watches sometimes 
with this thought in our minds, and think how 
precious these hours that we are wasting will 
seem to us then ? 

What a thought it is, again, if we no longer 
gaze at one poor woman by her quiet fireside or 
on her sick-bed, but at the crowd of people who 
hurry about beneath the church clock or the 
market-place clock, or the railway-station clock ! 
How many of them are reminded of it by the 
Truth-clock or the Justice-clock of their con- 
science which they ought to carry about them as 
constantly, and set as carefuUy, as a prudent man 
does his watch ? Do they ask themselves, * Am I 
speaking the truth ? am I acting justly ? ' as well 
and as often as, * Am I in good time ? ' How 
about what goes on in the shops ? how about what 
goes on at the railway stations ? How about the 
slander that flies about the world from mouth to 
mouth where many men and women are gathered 
together ? How about the sin which sticketh close 
between buying and selling ? The station clocks 
and all the guards' watches are set right by 
telegraph from London every morning ; who sets 
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the consciences right? Who thinks when he 
looks at a big town clock that his hours are being 
numbered by it, and that there is a point on the 
dial of every one of those clocks at which the 
hand will be when he breathes his last ? 

There is a grand house in Lincohishire where 
they keep a clock — it used to be in the House of 
Parliament — ^which stopped exactly at the moment 
when King George III. died. There is another 
famous clock in the Tuileries at Paris which 
stopped at the moment of a great revolutionary 
outbreak there. Our life's clock will stop some 
day. The town clock, and the church clock, and 
the station clock will go on, our house clock will 
not pause, and perhaps even the watch under our 
pillow or in our pocket will go on ticking, but the 
pulsations of our heart will have stopped, and no 
one will ever be able to set them going. And 
something else will be going on too. Time will 
have ceased for us, but not Eternity. Think what 
Eternity means. A clock will go longer than our 
lives, but will be worn out in time. The sun, 
moon, and stars will go on longer, far longer, than 
the best-made clock can ever do — longer than 
anything we can imagine. 

But what are the stars to Eternity ? As our 
lives to a clock, as a clock to the stars, so are the 
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stars to Eternity — mere passing and transitory 
things. Yet our souls are to last all that while, 
and never to wear out. That good woman's soul 
who died has not stopped going, not stopped 
living: it has only passed into Eternity — into a 
state where Time shall be no more, where a 
thousand years are as one day. Time is not there, 
but Truth and Justice are there, and by them she 
and we shall be judged, as unerringly as we are 
judged by a clock in this world with regard to 
time. There will be no excuses, no subterfuges, 
no stretching of the truth this way and that. 
There will be love, there will be mercy, but only 
to those who have turned to ask for it here, and 
who have tried to show they are in earnest by 
walking in truth and justice ; and it will be as 
impossible for us to alter our past lives as it will 
be for us at three in the afternoon to make it two, 
or at eleven to make it ten. 

People sometimes play tricks with their children, 
or others, or possibly try to deceive sick people by 
putting back the clock. Such devices are generally 
shown to be as unavailing as they are foolish and 
false. Nobody can alter the sun by which the 
day is really regulated. And still more vain will 
any attempts of ours be to make our past lives seem 
different from what they really were. Man can- 
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not be deceived for long ; God cannot be de- 
ceived for a single instant. Do think of this when 
you hear a clock ticking, and the hours striking 
one after another. Would it be bad to have a 
little prayer just at such times when we hear the 
wheels winding themselves up and the * strike ' 
beginning ? — ^just, * Lord, forgive me the time I 
have wasted and misspent, and help me to use 
this next hour, and all the hours of my life, to 
Thy glory.* Just a word or two like that might 
often cure us in the middle of a fit of bad temper, 
or rouse us in a fit of idleness, or stop us on the 
brink of an act of sin. We want all the warnings, 
all the helps we can have. 

I once was at a party where the young people 
had put a wreath of evergreens, or some other 
decoration, over the clock, to prevent their guests 
noticing how fast the time went and wanting to 
go home. What they did in kindness, Satan often 
does out of cruelty. He tries to prevent our 
looking at the clock. He tries to make us forget 
truth and justice, or, we may also say, he tries to 
make us forget how fast our time is going, and 
thinking, as we ought, about our heavenly home. 
But let us look behind the garlands, let us look 
beyond the shows and pleasures of this life, and 
think how Time flies, and how near Eternity may 
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be. Very likely the bit of paper on which you 
read these words may last longer than your 
earthly life or mine. But may that blessed 
Home of which it speaks, and that happy Eter- 
nity, be granted to us all ! ^ 



Bead vjvth this Ecdus. ill 1-16; Marhy xiii. 24-37 ; 
Hymn 6 (if read in morning), *At Thy Feet, Christ 
we lay;* 205, ^Thou Judge of quick and dead J 
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VII. 
THE CROOKED PILLAR. 



Once upon a time there was a churcli building 
in our town, and we went to see it. The walls 
were up, but the roof was not on, and the pillars, 
to our surprise, had hardly got above the level of 
one's knee. 

One of the workmen who was there told us^the 
pillars had to be taken down and built again, be- 
cause the foundations had not been laid quite 
level, and they were afraid of what is called a 
* settlement,* if the work was not done carefully 
over again from the beginning. 

This was tiresome and disappointing enough ; 
but how much worse it would have been to 
have had the church tumbling to pieces after the 
roof was on ! If one is to unpick one's work, the 
sooner one begins the better. 

It is some years since this happened, and I 
reaUy hardly know why it has remained so in 
my memory, when so many things of much more 
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consequence have passed out of it, except that it 
seemed to fit into something that was there already, 
something I am sure that is in all our minds very 
often — the prayer we all say day by day, *Thy 
will he done on earth, as it is in heaven/ Per- 
haps you do not see what the two things have to 
do with one another-^do you ? It will be easier 
to see it if we try to think of the most beautiful 
church or cathedral we have ever seen : say, 
"Westminster Abbey, or some grand place like 
that. Or if you have not seen such places, you 
have no doubt seen pictures and photographs of 
them. 

There is one tall pillar right in the middle of 
"Westminster Abbey, one of four tall pillars be- 
tween the choir and the east end, that always 
seems as if it was made on purpose to make one 
think of heaven. It goes up so very very high, 
it makes one giddy to think how the workmen 
felt when they were laying the topmost of those 
beautiful gray marble stones, so polished, so 
curved, so exactly fitted to its place. Did they 
dare to look downwards ? or had their heads got 
so used to climbing that they had left off feeling 
dizzy ? As we stand beneath we have to walk a 
few paces away from the base of the colunm before 
we can look up at it, and even then it strains our 
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eyes and our necks to gaze up at it. Yet that 
pillar, tall as it is, has a still higher arch springing 
from it, and towers rising again above that. And 
as one stretches one's neck backward to look 
at the top of one of those glorious pillars, one 
thinks that if the very lowest stone down at the 
bottom had been badly and unfaithfully laid, the 
beautiful Abbey, which has been the pride of 
Englishmen from age to age, must sooner or 
later have fallen into ruins. Humble work must 
come before high work. We see it in everything. 
Look at the beautiful embroidered altar-cloth in 
your church. The ladies who worked that must 
have begun to learn when they were little, begun 
with clumsy big needles and strips of calico, like the 
little trots we see on the smallest benches in the in- 
fant school, and have spent many a weary hour over 
practising different kinds of stitches before they 
could do those rich flowers and fine ornaments, 
and all that delicate, lovely embroidery. 

Your clergyman, or any other good scholar 
you know, must have had many a tiresome day 
over English spelling and Latin grammar before 
he could read and preach as he does. This room 
we sit in could never have been built, this table 
put together, these windows fastened into their 
frames, except by people who had spent a good 
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many hours first, over dull sums, rulers, and 
compasses, and rolls of paper. So it is with the 
stones at the bottom of a pillar. They are the 
iumhle work on which the high work is built. 
The world may seem to despise and disregard 
them. Every child can kick them, every petticoat 
brush against them, rubbish and dust may collect 
round them, yet they are, if one may say so, more 
important in some ways than the beautiful carvings 
right up at the top. You know if you stand by 
a tall pillar and measure yourself against it, what 
a little way your head or your arms will reach, 
how soon it seems to soar away from you and to 
go into a world where you cannot follow it. Is 
not this the way with a good man's life ? We see 
its beginning, its end^is far beyond us — if it can 
be said to have an end at all. We know some- 
thing about its earlier stages ; we stoop down to 
touch its childhood, we are on a level with its 
riper years, and then ... oh, then it soars from 
us, beyond us, and above us ! We call that death 
when it gets out of our reach. But it is no more 
true to call that death than it would be true to 
say a pillar comes to an end when our poor short 
arms cease to be able to reach it. It goes on the 
old principles, in the old way, only so much higher, 
in a purer air, where no soil can touch it. Here it 
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lias been rubbed against, leant upon, kicked at, 
stained; vulgar names have been cut upon it, 
ugly scratches have been made upon it. There 
nothing has happened to dim its polish, to impair 
its outline. It is exactly what it was meant to 
be. Up and up it goes, nearer to God, nearer to 
the sky, while the beautiful music of the organ 
floats round it on the liquid, untroubled air, up to 
its height, up to where it is crowned with a wreath 
of imperishable flowers, carved by the Master's 
hand. Yet it does not end there. More and 
more glory is built upon it — glory which we can 
neither see nor dream of. Other lives equally 
lofty, equally beautiful, rise up beside it. G-reat 
curved vaultings, with their ribbed and finely 
sculptured mouldings, come down to meet it. So 
perhaps the angels come down to welcome the 
glorified souls of men. We have never been up 
there, but we know it is all perfect, all stainless, 
all sinless, all as its Maker meant it to be when 
He traced its wonderful plan. Oh, if His will 
could only be done on earth as it is in heaven I 

Perhaps you have seen what is called an 
architect's elevation — his drawings of a new 
building which he shows to his employer before 
even a single stone of it is laid ? People don't 
build anyhow, but they settle beforehand exactly 
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how every little bit is to be. Everything is 
measured and set down with the utmost care : so 
many feet for this, so many inches for that. And 
if man can forecast his work so carefully, be sure 
God does no less. He did not make the world 
anyhow and by accident— He had a. design in 
everything He made ; and the more we study His 
works the more we shall feel this. A great poet, 
describing the Creation, speaks of God taking 
pleasure when He beheld the heavens and earth, 
when they were finished, ' answering His great 
idea;' and we can never learn anything of this 
wonderful world we Hve in without feeling how 
skilfuUy and wisely everything has been planned 
beforehand, so as to leave no room for what is 
called * blind chance.' So when the Tabernacle 
was made it was planned most carefuUy before- 
hand. Perhaps you may have thought those 
chapters in the Book of Exodus rather tedious, 
with the description of so many cubits long and 
so many broad, and the loops, and rings, and 
staves, and all the other particulars about the 
size and shape the Tabernacle was to be, and the 
different vessels and furniture. 

But nothing can be tedious that teaches us 
God's minute care about everything that He cares 
about. Much more, then, we may believe that 
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He Wlio is the architect of His Church, His 
spiritual house, cares for eveiy detail in the 
building of that. Yes,'be sure there is a Temple 
— a living Temple — of which we are all parts, 
and in which none of us ought to fall short or be 
defective. 

Yes, we may be sure there is, if I may say so, 
an architectural elevation in the Divine mind, in 
which your life, and my life, and every one's life, 
is drawn out carefully and far more wonderfully 
and beautifully than any pillar, or arch, of a church 
of stone or marble, that Sir Christopher Wren, who 
built St. Paul's, or any of the great architects 
who planned our Lincoln, our Westminster, our 
York Minster, and our Salisbury Cathedral, could 
ever have dreamed of. Do stop and think of 
this for a moment : you could not have a more 
interesting, a more important thought. Do you 
ever say to yourself when you first wake. In 
God's mind there is a plan for this day of my life, 
this particular Wednesday or Thursday? This 
day is just like a little square piece cut out of 
His great plan for me. Every bit of my life is 
planned by Him. It is all drawn out in His 
design exactly as it ought to be. He knows 
some one will speak sharply to me before I have 
been downstairs two minutes. That is His way 
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of giving me a chance for conquering my bad 
temper. If I miss that chance I shall come short 
of what He meant me to be. Afterwards I shall 
te left in the room, perhaps with a quantity of 
money that does not belong to me. That is His 
way of training me to be honest. If I take that 
money I shall be goin^ contrary to His plan. 

Again, as you are going about your work some 
sudden temptation comes to you. An offer is made 
you to which you feel you ought to say No. If 
you resist it you will be carrying out God's plan ; 
if not, you will be falling short of it. Or some 
poor sick, troubled man or woman, comes in your 
way : do you say to yourself, * Here is a chance 
for me to be kind,. to try to be like our Lord?* 
Or do you say, * What a bother ! ' and * I'm sure, 
anyhow, it isn't my business ? ' 

So life goes on ; and all the while we are 
building our pillar straight or crooked, carrying 
out the plan, or falling short of it. Building 
up, up, up, so as in time to reach the heights 
above us and to be fit to join on to the life of 
the angels, or letting our life be a succession of 
inconsistencies and failures, not a well-built, 
noble, ever-ascending pillar, but a miserable 
timible-down heap of disjointed stones, so crookedly 
put together that the only thing will be to begin 
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over again from the very foundation, if the pi 
is ever to be built at all. Do we, as we look b 
feel that we have been trying to carry out G 
plan ? Do we think we are building up on 
same lines as the blessed spirits above ? A strai 
line is a straight line, whether it is one foot < 
hundred feet from the ground. God's wil 
God's will, whether it is done by the pooi 
raggedest little boy who sleeps on a doorstep 
tries to say the one little prayer he knows, 
to do the one little thing he feels to be right 
good, or by St. Paul and St. John, who even 
earth were admitted to glimpses and f oretastej 
life in heaven. 

Dear friends, you and we^ all have to do m; 
tiresome, dull, fretting bits of work. Such li 
things, too ! Fetching and carrying, hang 
about waiting for other people, bearing burd< 
being patient with this person and that, cooki 
scrubbing, peeling potatoes, and many of 
things which seem too small to mention. But c 
every man and woman and child among us thi 
while I am driving my cart, or wheeling my tn 
or darning an old pair of stockings, or mind 
the little ones, if I am only doing my duty, I 
working on the very same lines as the best \ 
greatest people in the world ? My pillar may 
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"V"cry small and low, and theirs very large and 

liigli, but they are equally part of the plan. St. 

I^aul did God's wiH when, after his conversion, 

lie went and preached, when he bore his im- 

X^risonment so nobly, when he allowed himself to 

\yQ beheaded for Christ and the Gospel. It was like 

Q, tail pillar which keeps itself in a straight line. 

I£ut if we try to do the work designed for us, to 

€io our duty in that state of life to which it has 

3)leased God to call us, we shall be keeping the 

straight line too. 

Perhaps our poor little pillar has not got very 
ligh as yet. It is so low any child may sit upon 
it. It looks only just like a common block. 
Many people would not know what it was meant 
for. Many people do not know good humble 
Christians when they see them. But our object 
ought not to be admired by men, but to keep our 
lives firm, and straight, and solid, and like the 
great Architect's plan. 

And oh, what a happy thought it is to think 
of the other lives all round us growing up in the 
same way ! There is another pillar, a few feet 
higher than ours. Ought we not to be glad 
it is so high, and not to be jealous of it ? Try 
to be like it? Yes, certainly. How happy it 
is to think of all the others who are trying, 
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trying, to keep to the straight line, to go up and 
on, even higher and higher. Surely tHs is the 
best cure for meanness and littleness, to think 
that this life is only the beginning of a higher 
one, and that as we are now, so shall we be by- 
and-by. Could we give way to nasty, little, spiteful 
feelings, if we thought our lives were running 
parallel (in the same direction, that is) with those 
of saints and angels ? Can we fancy them spite- 
ful, taking mean little revenges, telling ill-natured 
stories, quarrelling about some trumpery affront 
or injury, vain of some small compliment, worrying 
over some small disappointment, leaving no stone 
imtumed to get some petty worldly advantage ? 
These things, believe me, are not building in a 
line, but on a slope, a zig-zag; or, properly 
speaking, not bmlding at aU. 

But how differently we act from all this ! 
What are the words we hear as we walk down 
one of the courts in this town or village? We 
hear somebody calling, ^I've served her out at 
last ! ' or, ^ You blockhead ! see if I don't pay you 
back again one of these days ! ' or, ^ If / ain't to 
have that there shilling, I shall take pretty good 
care at least that you don't get it ! ' 

Is this the way to build pillars which shall go 
up to heaven ? Do we think, if we lay the f oun- 
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dations of our life in jealousy and wrangling, that 
love, and joy, and peace, will ever be built upon 
them ? Let us look to ourselves. How much of 
the glory of life are we missing just by taking 
too small a view of what God is doing, and means 
to do for us ! It is one thing to be lowly, another 
thing to be low-minded. One thing to be high- 
minded (in a good sense) and another to be 
haughty. One looks at your faces, dear friends, 
in imagination, if not in reality. God means 
them to be angels' faces some day. Once you 
vrere all little children, all beautiful in your 
mother's eyes and perhaps in those of many others. 
As surely as you once were all .children, with all 
the beauty and innocence of childhood, so surely 
you may be all as angels, with all the purity and 
beauty of angels. It is all down in God's plan 
that we should be so. The pillar of each one's 
life is drawn there with no uneven hand, upright, 
tall, and perfect. But we must keep the straight 
line from the very beginning, and that straight 
line is God's will. And we can only do so by 
asking Him to pardon our failures, and to give us 
grace when we have gone wrong, and to try again. 
How many chances He gives us! Every night 
when we say our prayers there is an opportimity 
for repentance. Every morning there is, as it 
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vere, the chance for a fresh start. You will see 
in the Book of Revelation that these spiiitofll 
pillars are not built without many a battle, maay 
a struggle. Even a tree does not grow up wit3^' 
out the winds buffeting against it, much less does 
a pillar get built without effort and difficul*S' 
What is our Lord's promise ? — 

* Him that overcometh will I make a pillar ^ 
the tomple of My God, and he shall no more £^ 
out . . . and I will write upon him My n^^ 
name/ 

Thou think of the rest at last How f^^^^ 




i\ pillar stands ! how calm it is ! fixed on 
and for over firmly in its placa No axe n^^ 
hammor comes near it; no winds and ebanc:^^ 
can shako it; no years, it seems, can touch it^ 
the changes of the world go by and meddle 
with it. What a promise for us, to be like 
pillar ! To bo right, and firm, and quiet at last^. 
after all our efforts and difficulties^ in lovin^ 
brotherhood with all those clustering column 
aroimd us ! All tending upwards, all satisfied, alf^ 
at rest, all doing the will and promoting the glorjT^ 
of the great Master-builder. Life an eternal dajr 
of rest and yet an eternity of praise ! Oh, may we 
all do our lowly work hero, in dependence on 
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to faithfully^ that hereafter we may pass from the 
vorld of sense to the world now only seen by the 
)ye of Faith, and be indeed pillars in the Temple 
)f our Goi 



Read vnth this 1 Kings, vii 13-22, explaining 
Jachin (^ He vnll establish*) and Boaz ('In Him is 
strength '), unth reference to above ; 1 Cor, iii. ; Hymn 
279, * help us, Lord,' 
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VIII. 
THE BEAUTIFUL GATE. 



There is a picture of this scene, whicli I dare say 
you have before your eyes, or, at all events, before 
tbe eyes of your memory. It represents the 
entrance to the Temple at Jerusalem — ^not the 
old Temple, but the one built after the Captivity 
and adorned by Herod. And you remember the 
curved columns, the beggars seated on the ground, 
the boy selling doves, the young woman with her 
baby in her arms, the graceful girl with her 
basket on her head, the dignified figures of the 
Apostles. It seems as if the painter had wished 
to contrast as strongly as possible every beautiful 
image he could get on his paper : men in the prime 
of life, lovely women, children and boys in all 
their playfulness and liveliness, and the grace and 
majesty of a noble building, with the ugly, ragged, 
uncared-for beggars, one of whom is being ad- 
dressed by the Apostles. It was not unnatural, 
for you can rarely visit a fine church or cathedral 
in Spain, or in Italy, where Raphael, this great 
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Exeter, lived, without being distressed by the blind, 
ixiaimed, and deformed persons who are there 
^.isking for charity, and whose poverty and desti- 
"trcition seem to strike the eye all the more forcibly 
Avhen seen side by side with the glory and mag- 
xxificence of some richly carved doorway or cloister, 
or by the prosperous and well-dressed visitors 
"^vho pass them by. 

But if we turn from this great cartoon to the 

"Vrords of the Evangelist St. Luke, in the Acts of 

"the Apostles, we find that the picture seems to 

^ve body to the words, and the words give soul 

"to the picture. 

This poor man, we are told, was lame from his 
another's womb. He had been bom so ; it was by no 
fault or carelessness of his that he was not able to 
put a foot to the ground, and could not get along, 
even on crutches, but had to be carried, day by 
day, to pick up what little livelihood he could at 
the Temple gates. 

Now and then our English ploughmen and 
labourers turn up from where it has been hid deep 
down in the soil some small Boman coin, about 
the size of a farthing, with the half-rubbed-out 
head of an old Emperor, and some letters that it 
takes a very clever man some trouble to read upon 
it. It may be that some such little piece of 
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money as this was carelessly flung to the poor man 
— the * change/ I dare say, of some bargain about 
the doves, for we know there were money-changers 
in the Temple courts, where people used to buy the 
animals used for sacrifice. Some one went by, 
hardly looked at the poor, pain-marked face, that 
raised itself up so imploringly towards him, flung 
his coin down, very likely in no good humour at 
the bargain he had just made, and passed onward, 
not troubling himself much whether he had 
dropped his alms within the poor fellow's reach 
or not, but leaving him to grovel for it as he 
could among the hurrying feet of the passers-by. 
Some others put their gift into his hand with a 
kind look or a kind word ; and perhaps the poor 
man kissed their hands, or the money itself, after- 
wards. I gave a halfpenny to a little Spanish 
beggar-boy the other day, and was much amused 
to see him kissing it as he ran away ; and people 
in the Holy Land often show their feelings quite 
as warmly. 

Beggars get very clever and quick at reading 
faces, and there may have been — there mtiat have 
been — something in the faces of St. Peter and St. 
John that emboldened the poor man to ask their 
help. It was not much he expected. They did 
not look, we may be sure, like wealthy men, but 
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no one knows better than the very poor that those 

who have felt want themselves are often the most 

forward to relieve it. ^Look on us/ they said. 

And he did look at them with all the wistf ulness 

of a hungry, lonely, suffering man. What would 

it be ? A crust of bread ? a handful of dates or 

xraisins ? a tiny coin or two ? or a promise to do 

something for him to-morrow ? 

Could anything have been more astonishing 

't:han the grave, measured kindliness of St. Peter's 

"words, as he puts his hand on the right hand, 

"which is stretched out so eagerly for aid ? — ' Silver 

aand gold have I none ; but such as I have give 

IE thee : In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth 

Tise up and walk ! And he took him by the right 

liand, and lifted him up : and immediately his feet 

and ancle-bones received strength.' You know 

the rest of the wonderfid history. 

One reads this account as a child, but it is 
not till one is grown up that its inner meaning 
and beauty seem to make themselves felt. One 
must have lived before one can enter into it. 
And then it seems — as what history in the Bible 
does not ? — full of most wholesome instruction for 
ourselves. 

What are we but cripples from our birth? 
Fallen and helpless beings ! What power have we 

H 
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to rise from our state of sin and sorrow ? If one, 
but what is given us from above. Yet have we 
any right to murmur at our lot? Had the 
cripple any right to murmur because when he 
was Kttle he day by day saw the other little 
children beginning to stand and run alone, and 
he could do nothing but crawl ? Do we wish to 
be able to get up and walk ? Some of us do ; 
perhaps some of us do not. All the spirit seems 
gone out of some of us, just as it had done 
out of this poor man. When his eye followed 
Peter and John so wistfully, it was only with the 
hope of getting a few farthings or halfpence : he 
never dreamt of anything more. A few steps 
beyond him was the Templ6, with all its golden 
glory, the incense, the chanting of Psalms, the 
grand ceremonials, the solemn processions — all 
that was most sacred in the eyes, not only of his 
own race, but of many strangers from distant 
lands. It never occurred to him, it seems, to 
wish to go into the Temple and join in those 
prayers and praises. He had given that up long 
ago. The beauty and magnificence of such wor- 
ship was not for him — only the shuffling of feet, 
the trailing of robes, the give-and-take of buyers 
and sellers, the bustle, the irreverence, the quick 
tempers, the elbowing and pushing, the hasty 
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words of the outer courts of the House of God. 
Perhaps a distant strain of the music now and 
then would roll towards him; perhaps now and 
then some face, beautiful with the beauty of holi- 
ness, would glide past him ; perhaps he mai/ have 
seen our Lord; perhaps, even when our Saviour 
passed by, he was groping in the dust for some 
Kttle bit of money, and missed once, and it may 
be for ever, the sight of that Divine Face, the 
touch of that healing garment. 

If he did, it is only what we are doing all our 
lives. "We, miserable creatures that we are, lie 
at the gates of glory and only think — too often, at 
least — of the paltriest gains, the most pitiful losses. 
"We are close to God, and we are thinking of 
pence and farthings. Consider, for instance, how 
any of us spent last Sunday. Sunday is like the 
gate of the Heavenly Temple. Through its open 
leaves we can look if we will, at least in desire 
and longing we can * enter into the courts of the 
Lord.' But do we ? What do we at home ? 
What do we think of in church? Do we get 
ever so little raised off the dusty floor of this 
work-a-day world ? Do we drag our heavy, bur- 
densome souls, ever so little round, so as to get a 
peep of the golden splendours through the gate- 
'^^ay ? If you or I got a book and wrote down 
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our Sunday thoughts, how many of them, do you 
think, would be about God ? and how many about 
our clothes, oijr dinners, our house-rent, our work, 
our quarrels, our neighbours' faults, our worries, 
and our immense superiority to everybody else ? 
What are we, in or out of church, but beggars 
— at the Temple gate, indeed, and truly it may 
well be called a Beautiful one — but turning the 
wrong way and adding one more blackened, de- 
faced coin, to the little hoard tied up round our 
waists in some filthy bit of rag. 

One couldmoum overthat poor cripple; but it is 
past crying about when one thinks of the crippled, 
beggarly souls among us ; souls that belong to well- 
housed, well-fed, well-dressed, healthy, and active 
bodies, sitting in comfortable pews, or too often 
lounging in comfortable beds on the Sunday morn- 
ing. These are the real cripples, not those whom 
the world calls so, and who so often seem to make 
up for their bodily helplessness by Kving day and 
night in the presence of God, and whose souls 
seem not only to have feet but wings. You may 
know such : sick people, who can hardly move 
hand or foot, but who look and speak as if the 
light of the Heavenly Temple were for ever before 
their eyes, and its music still sounding in their 
ears. But the Church is not the only Temple of 
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Ood. I^'ature is His Temple.. The sky, the trees, 

"tie flowers, are all part of it. Do we remember 

"tliat? Perhaps you live in the country and go 

out working every day in the fields. Perhaps 

you are at work on the roads and in the open air 

^1 day long. Do you look on the earth as only 

» place where you may pick up hal^ence — I 

xnean as so much land that will grow com or 

2)otatoes, or feed live-stock, and bring you in 

3^our wages ? Or do you think of it as the floor of 

<Jod's Temple, and as being full of the majesty 

of His glory ? Do you, when you are breaking 

your stones, look up now and then at the sky, and 

Temember Him Who lives there ? Or if you only 

go into the country now and then for a treat, do 

you remember to be thankful to Him Who made it 

all so beautifidP Almost everybody now goes 

out to some sort of treat or tea-party in the 

country now and then. But there are people who 

never get above the earth all the while, who are 

wondering if the sun will fade their ribbons, or 

whether the ginger beer is properly corked, and 

who never get beyond these things ; and there are 

others who all the while have a kind of Te Deum 

running in their minds, not in words but in 

feeling, who are always inwardly saying, 'We 

praise Thee, God;' and "AU the earth doth 
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worship Thee, the Father Everlasting/ Do not 
let us linger like beggars at that Temple gate, 
but let us go into the Temple and share with all 
our hearts in the worship. Such a day in the 
country does good to both soul and body, and 
long after the flowers we brought back with us 
have faded the beautiful thoughts remain. 

But, once more. There is yet another Temple 
of God, and that temple is Man. We are the 
temples of God, as St. Paul tells us ; we baptized 
Christians. Do we remember that in our dealings 
with one another ? or do we look upon other people 
merely as the beggar did on the Temple floor, as 
a means of getting money ? A cabman we know 
talks of so-and-so as ^his fare.'* The man who 
has just stepped out of his cab is, to him, only 
another word for a shilling or eighteenpence. 
What a horrible place the world would be if we 
all thought of one another like that ! if a doctor 
thought of his patient as a guinea (or many 
guineas), a lawyer of his client as so many six- 
and-eightpences, a schoolmistress of her boarders 
as so much a-year, a curate of his parishioners as 
so much, a mother, perhaps, of her little boy as 
the sixpence a-day he earns ! Or, worse still, if 

* The original meaning of the word ' fare '=* freight,' is 
quite forgotten. 
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you thought of your sick child as what he costs, 

oi your old mother upstairs as so much a- week, 

^^vhich you had to pay for her keep, of your poor 

deaf and dumb sister in the Asylum as a mere 

d:uin upon your purse. ' I have parted with my 

Xodger, and that's 7«. 6cf. a-week out of my 

jKKjket,' perhaps some one says. How would you 

Tike it, if anybody thought of you not as a friend, 

xiot as a fellow-Christian, but as something above 

^ve shillings and not quite as good as a half-a- 

eovereign week by week ? 

Yet all these people who drive about in cabs, 
pay doctors' and lawyers' bills, and give or receive 
wages, have immortal souls, and are temples of 
God ; and I do not hesitate to say, that even a 
cabman or a railway-porter, much more a lawyer 
or a doctor, who remembers that, is somehow 
different from one who does not. They are less 
hard, more considerate. ' Have salt in yourselves, 
and have peace with one another,' our Lord 
tells us. ' Let your speech be alway with grace, 
seasoned with salt, that ye may know how to 
answer every man,' says the Apostle. How 
different, for instance, some servants are from 
others ! In some houses one is almost afraid to 
ring the bell, the butler or parlour-maid is so dis- 
agreeable ; in others, their welcome is almost that 
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of a friend. Some doctors make you almost weU 
by looking at you, others seem as if they had no 
heart, no sympathy, and the very touch of their 
hand seems to lower one's pulse at once. 

If we could deal with one another in this way, 
look out for what is good and noble in them, and 
think of them as Temples of God, we and they 
should both be better and happier than we are. 

.But how about ourselves ? Are we not 
Temples of God also? What do we think of 
with regard to ourselves ? ' I am worth so 
much a-year/ ' I can earn so much a-day/ * I 
paid so much for this coat, so much for this hat/ 
' When I have got on this watch and this sealskin 
jacket I am worth about sixty pounds as I stand,' 
I once heard a young lady say. ^ That horse and 
cart cost me so much, and will bring me in double 
the money any time. I could buy you all up, if 
I chose, to-morrow/ People don't quite say that, 
but they look it now and then. They don't 
go about ticketed with twenty-five pounds, or 
twenty thousand pounds marked on their backs, 
but the world is as well aware of their ^ worth ' 
(what a misuse of the word !), and so are they, as 
if they did. 

Ah, there it is, the clinking of the coin on 
the Temple floor ! What should we say P ' God 
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made me for Himself, God gave me all I am 
and all I have, to be used in His service. ' Who- 
soever defileth the Temple of God, him shall God 
destroy.' Is this temple of our body hallowed by 
prayer and by Holy Communion ? Is it kept 
pure from sins of the flesh ? Is there a living, 
loving, worshippingjsoul within it ? or a grovel- 
ling, miserable, beggarly one, that thinks only of 
earthly gain and wretched, pettj'^ profit, and 
stoops and bows itself over that instead of looking 
up to where the Apostles stand with waiting, com- 
passionate eyes ? Yes, there they go ! They seem 
to plead with us still. The eyes of St. John 
with all their depths of love are bent on us. 
The hand of St. Peter is ready to be grasped in 
oura The hand which once grasped that of 
Christ Himself in the gloom of night, amid the 
threatening billows, now in its turn is ready to 
lend strength to others. ' In the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, rise up and walk.' Rise from 
the dust, man ! and from thoughts of sordid, 
earthly gain, and in a strength not thine own pass 
onward till thou gain^the Heavenly Temple, walk- 
ing and praising God. 



Read with this Acts, iii. ; Hymn 194, ^ Jesus meek and 
gentle; 261, * Blest are the pure in heart.'' 
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A MISEE. 



It is but a melancholy description I am going to 
give you to-day, so I hope you all feel pretty 
cheerful beforehand, as the most cheerful people, 
it has often been observed, are those who are 
fondest of sad stories. It is of an old man who 
lives in an old house, with dim, dusty windows, 
patched where they have been broken with 
dirty paper. The house itself is all tumbling to 
pieces, the jackdaws have built in the chimney, 
the walls are green with damp, the floor is full of 
holes : but though there may have been rats once 
there are none now — they have starved to death, 
or run off to some more prosperous abode, long 
ago. In a comer, with a battered hat on his 
head, and an old cloak flung round him to keep 
him warm, for though it is a keen March day he 
does not allow himself a fire, sits the old man^ 
making his dinner off a boiled potato, which he 
has got a neighbour to cook for him, and two or 
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three cheese-parings and a bit of bread which he 
picked up in the road yesterday. You may well 
call him a miser, for he does look the very picture 
of misery. His shoes are patched, his stockings 
one mass of dams, his buttons are all shiny, his 
face is thin, his eyes are running with influenza, 
his hands old and trembling. Yet there he sits 
alone, with no comforts and no comforters. You 
can hear him coughing as you knock at the door, 
and his ' What do you want ? ' as you timidly 
. open it, is not encouraging. 

* Nothing, sir: only to see how you were,' 
perhaps you reply. 

* Then I needn't trouble you to come in,' most 
likely he will answer ; so gruffly, that it feels just 
as if the dooi: had been banged in your face. 
' And you may tell nephew Bill, if you choose, 
that you saw the old man making a hearty dinner, 
and that I'm not thinking of dying yet, though 
I'm sorrj^ to disoblige him.' He mutters some- 
thing about * his will,' which we scarcely hear, as 
he turns his back to us, and we hastily close the 
door — no very easy matter, for it is almost off its 
hinges. Would you believe it ? that old man has 
four or five hxmdred a-year of his own, besides 
his savings, which must be something immense, 
and yet he chooses to live in this way. No one 
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knows where his money is invested, or whether he 
keeps it buried in the ground or hidden away in 
the cellar. One thing is certain, he will never 
allow any one to meddle with his garden ; and 
there is a place — a sort of dark old summer- 
house — where people see him hovering about on 
moonlight nights, and concerning which there 
are a good many odd stories in the village. 
Meanwhile he has not had a new shirt for years, 
nor a new coat within the memory of man. He 
eats and drinks, and wakes and sleeps, on money, 
money, money. He used to go to church, but 
left off because the new vicar would have so many 
collections. As to giving, that never entered his 
head. But actually on Christmas Eve, when there 
is a dole of bread to old widows and widowers, he 
sent for his share, and got it, too ; and it is 
generally believed it was the only decent meal 
he had had for months. Yet he is not a bad man 
in other ways. He does not mind doing kind- 
nesses that cost him nothing. He carried a heavy 
bundle for a poor woman the best part of two 
miles the other day ; and when his hay was got 
in, which, by the way, he did entirely himself, 
with the loan of a neighbour's horse and cart, 
he actually gave leave for a school treat in his 
little field by the mill-pond. But he would 
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not for all the world allow a young fellow to 
fisli on his side of the water; and if he can't 
sell his currants or gooseberries he lets them 
striyel up on the trees rather than give them 
away. 

Perhaps you may know some one like this, 

perhaps you may not know any one quite so bad, 

tliGugh I can assure you there are people even 

^worse. But in a greater or less degree the love 

of money is only too common, and leads many 

people to make a misery not only of their own 

lives, but of their wives and children also. We 

can all see how pitiably foolish this is. From 

the earliest times people have written and talked 

about the folly and absurdity of heaping up 

riches when we cannot tell who shall gather 

them. And yet men and women still go on doing 

it. It seems a kind of incurable madness in some 

cases. It does not matter whether you are 

miserly over a stocking full of shillings and haK- 

crowns, or over a large and princely fortune. 

The love of money is at the bottom of it in both 

cases. Every one has heard the fable of the 

miser who lost his treasure, and came weeping 

to tell his neighbours so. 

* But where was your money P ' said they. 

* Oh,' he said, as well as he could between his 
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sobsy 'b — ^b — ^bmied in tlie ground, of course. 
Where should it be ? ' 

The neighbours laughed, and one of them 
said, * Well, my good fellow, in that case just put 
a stone into its place, and try if that won't do 
instead.' 

What is the reason why people are so fond of 
money ? Not because they are afraid of coming 
to want ; not because they desire to leave large 
fortunes to their children. These may be reasons, 
but they are not the reason. The real reason is 
because, to put the thing boldly and strongly, 
money is to them, in one way, more like heaven 
than anything else. This needs explanation. 
Let me try to give if 

Fancy you have a golden sovereign, a five- 
pound note, a one-hundred-pound note if you 
prefer it, in your hands. As long as it is not 
spent it is, one may say, all the world : it may 
turn into a gold watch, a new dress, a new coat, 

* Some people try to explain a miser's love of money as 
fondness for the actual coin. It is easy to quote instances 
where this is apparently the case, but surely no miser ever 
cares to hoard up money no longer current. He might as 
well collect brass buttons. Originally, at least, his money 
must have been hoarded with the idea of its being a medium 
of exchange, though doubtless in time, like so many con- 
stantly repeated actions, the habit may become mechanical. 
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a month at the sea-side, a pair of carriage-horses, 
plenty of nice dinners, a ticket for some place of 
amusement — one does not know what. It repre- 
sents ideal happiness. * Ideal ' is a hard word : 
but it means the notion of a thing we have in our 
minds before we see the reality. A man's idea of 
his future wife before he has fixed on any par- 
ticular woman is, of course, that she should be 
perfectly good and beautiful. A woman's idea of 
her children before she has any is much the same. 
Ay hen the real ones come they are apt to be as a 
famous lady once said of hers, 'little sons and 
daughters of Eve.' But the ideal is always fault- 
less and perfect. So your idea of a horse before 
you buy him is of an animal that isn't broken- 
wdnded, hasn't got the staggers, does not shy, 
nor kick, nor rear. As soon as the real one is 
Iwught you are sure to find there is a screw loose 
somewhere : but the horse you are going to huy is 
always perfect. So, if you mean to buy a dress, 
your ideal dress, the dress you fancy, does not 
crumple, nor rumple, nor show stains, nor fade, 
and will turn and twist, and bear doing up three 
or four times, and look as good as new after it has 
been dyed. Of course, when it is bought you find 
out that it is, like the wearer, alas ! a long way 
short of perfection. Still, while you hold the 
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gKttering gold or the rustling bit of paper in 
your hand, you have in imagination the possession 
not of one thing only, but of all the things that 
particular sum of money would buy. And they are 
all perfect of their kind. It is so very odd, that, 
disappointed as we constantly are, we always go on 
hoping the next thing we buy will be quite fault- 
less. The reason of this is, because our Maker 
has put into us an unquenchable desire for per- 
fection. We are always feeling after it and 
longing for it. ' Man never is, but always to be, 
blest,' is a very old, toue saying. 

Now good Christians know and believe that 
in heaven they will have everything they want, 
and the best of everything. In that world there 
will be no blight on the flowers, no specks on 
the fruit, no squints, no lameness, no stammering, 
no gray hairs, no faults or failures or worn-out 
beings, no work badly done, no cheating, no 
shams, no advertising of worthless goods, no adul- 
teration of food, no mistakes, and no disappoint- 
ments. 

But a miser is a poor man who has never 
taken bold of that great truth. Heaven is not 
half so real to him, all its blessings are not half 
so certain to him, as the good things of this 
world, which he fancies lie wrapped up in those 
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lard, bright, useless sovereigns, whicli he will 
3iever spend, and those rustling notes which he 
"vdll never change. The miser and the Christian 
Tx)th have a great ideal worid. * If in this life 
only we have hope in Christ, we are of aU men 
most miserable,^ says St. Paul. Both are con- 
tented to endure a good deal now, in order to be 
happy by-and-by. And Christians might well 
take examples in self-denial from men of this 
worid. How such an one will screw and starve, 
bear cold and hunger and pinching, live alone in 
gloom and dreariness, bear being laughed at and 
despised — ^f or the sake of what ? not of Christ, but 
of imaginary blessings, which will always remain 
imaginary ; of good which he will never realize ; 
of hopes which he will never fulfiL ' Godliness,' 
\ve are told, * has the promise of this life, and also 
of that which is to come ; ' but a miser cheats 
liimself at both ends. He is miserable here with- 
out being happy hereafter. His great day never 
oomes. The money never turns round and blesses 
Xiim. The moment he begins to realize his ima- 
ginary happiness — the moment, that is, he has to 
Xay out a sixpence — ^he is miserable. How dif- 
ferent from the Christian, if he gets a foretaste 
Xiere below of the happiness of another life ! 
Still, we may learn something from every- 
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body. Our Lord, we know, taught us by th< 
parable of the TJnjust Steward. And we maj 
learn something from that miserable old man aj 
he sits shivering over his wretched dinner in hii 
ruinous old house. A miser is a great witness t( 
mankind of the longing we all have for perfeci 
and ideal happiness. What is it that makes i 
man a miser but his imagination P his sense thai 
nothing this world can give can come up to hij 
ideas of perfection? He would rather imagim 
himself prosperous than be prosperous, as pros- 
perity goes here. In fact, he wants heaven, thougl 
he does not know it. Poor man ! if he had once 
got hold of a notion of the happiness of heaven, 
he would leave off laying up treasure for himself 
and try to be rich towards God. And the onlj 
way to drive out miserliness is to keep before oui 
eyes the far greater blessings than money can buy 
which God has prepared for them that love Him. 
It is curious how natural it is to us all tc 
put ourselves to privations and discomforts at the 
present time in hopes of being happier by-and-by. 
so much does the expectation always surpass the 
reality. No one thinks a child foolish if it eats 
the pudding first and keeps the jam to the very 
very last mouthful ; no one thinks the story- 
teller foolish who describes a girl or a young man 
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as having trouble and misfortunes all tlirough 
the first part of the hook, so long as it ends hap- 
pily at last. 

One can hear almost anything if one has only 
a prospect of things going well in the end ; and 
a miser is only like a child who sits looking at 
the mouthful of jam on his plate and never has 
tlie courage to eat it ; and at last Death comes and 
carries the plate away, jam and all, and the 
opportunity is gone and the happiness untasted. 
But if a Christian denies himself earthly 
pleasures, it is in order to please and obey his 
IPather ; just as a good child might deny himself 
something nice to eat if his father told him to do 
so, or if he saw some one else who he knew would 
like it. He knows that the love of his Father 
<;an make hinn a thousand times happier than 
^ere self-indulgence could ever do, and if he is 
called a fool he knows how to hear it. It is silly 
if we go about in poor clothes, and live in a nig- 
gardly way, merely because we wish to hoard up 
money ; it is not silly at all, but very wise, to 
deny ourselves in order that we may spend money 
on God's service, or in helping others.* 

* The old Romans were excessively fond of money, and 
their poets were for ever writing against covetousness, and 
telling them how little good they got from their heaps of 
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But many who will hear or read these words 
may be very poor. They will say, * What is the 
good of talking to me of being a miser when I 
have nothing to be miserly with ? Just this : 
poor as you are, you can hardly be so wretched 
as the miserable man we have described. You 
have some one to love you, and something to 
love, at all events, which is more than he has. 
Now he bears all this discomfort for the sake of 
a dream, a phantom which will never take any 
solid shape. 

Cannot you and I bear our trials and discom- 

hoarded gold. We see a touch of this character in the 
history of Felix the governor, who kept sending for St. 
Paul, in hopes of inducing him to give him money. • Some 
boys who read this may one day study Horace's Epistles 
and other poems, in which they will see how earnestly he 
pleads with and upbraids his countrymen on this their 
national vice. But Horace could not set before them the 
only real and effectual cure, the belief in another world, 
and the lesson of laying up treasures there. When Christi- 
anity came, one of its first effects was to make a great 
change in this respect. Many of the Komans, and especially 
the Roman ladies, were magnificently generous to the Chmxili 
and to the poor. It seemed as if a new outlet had been 
found for those large possessions, which had been either 
lavishly wasted or jealously hoarded, and as if not the 
least lesson which Christianity had to teach the world was 
on the right use of wealth. 
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forts, such as they are, not for the sake of a 
dream, but of the greatest of all realities ? His 
privations are for Mammon. Let ours be for 
God. Rather than be dishonest, you eat dry 
bread for supper. Rather than be selfish, you go 
without supper at all. He does the very same 
thing — really one hardly knows why. You do 
them for God's sake. If you bear pain, poverty, 
discomfort, with the thoughts of the next world 
before you, how much wiser and better that is 
than to bear the same trials merely in order to be 
able to say, or rather to think, I have a thousand 
pounds, and I could, if liked, ride in a coach-and- 
six ! If I liked ! But he won't like. The coach- 
and-six will never be anything but a shadow. 
Those wheels will never turn, those horses will 
never run, those silken cushions will be never 
sat upon. But your hopes are real, true hopes. 
Heaven is as certain for those whom our Saviour 
has redeeme4, and who try to love and follow 
Him, as the miser's coach-and-six, his grand house, 
his fancied splendour, are uncertain, dreamy, and 
fabulous. 

Surely if he can undergo so much for a dream, 
a fancy, we ought not to do less for the love of 
God and the hope of heaven, and with God's 
grace to help us, too. Shall we let it be said, 
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that the power of Satan enslaving a man to 
covetousness is less than the power of God, whose 
service is perfect freedom ? That a man next 
door will put himself to every kind of discomfort 
and inconvenience for a mere fancy, and that we 
will not bear our lot bravely, whatever it may be, 
with such hopes as we have before us ? Truly the 
children of this world are, in their generation, 
wiser than the children of light. Then let the 
children of light not be above learning a lesson 
from them. Let us learn something : we cari, we 
ought to do so, even from that poor old man who 
sits and broods over barren hopes as a hen over 
chalk eggs. 

The warmth is glowing, the life is stirring in 
ours. Can we not have a little more patience, a 
little moref aith, a little more self-denial ? A day 
will come when we shall be thankful for having 
done so. Think, for a moment, if you had the 
spending of that poor old gentleman's money — 
supposing you could by any chance persuade him 
to let you spend it — ^how comfortable you might 
make him! You might do up the house, light 
the kitchen-fire, put a good roast leg of mutton 
and potatoes before him, clothe him in nice new 
things from head to foot, put his garden to rights, 
and set him up with a comfortable gig and a 
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steady-going brown mare, to say nothing of a 
cow or two in the stable, and a hen and a plump, 
healthy little brood of chickens, or ducklings, in 
the back-yard. 

But you can't make him young again. You can't 
give him back the old years of health and strength. 
You can't put a young back under the new coat. 
You can't take the rheumatism out of his hands 
when he holds the reins of the new gig. You 
can't prevent his dying. Even at the best, 
spending the money that he has saved cannot 
make him thoroughly happy. His patience and 
self-denial, in all those miserable years, will only 
bring a very partial reward at best. 

But it is not so with the Christian's hope, 
with the rewards of his self-denial. Heaven will 
not disappoint us. There will be no drawbacks 
to our happiness there, no old age, and no death. 
You can't buy the poor old man friends with all 
the money he has saved. You may make him 
comfortable, you cannot prevent his being lonely. 
But our hope in another life is that we may share 
it with all those whom we love. There will be 
no loneliness in heaven, no deafness, no feeling 
cut off from others, and that people cannot enter 
into what we are thinking of. 

Cannot such bright hopes as these cheer us in 
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the midst of our distresses and privations, oiir 
poverty and discomfort here? What does St. 
Paul say (1 Cor. iv. 10)? 'We are fools for 
Christ's sake . . . even unto this present hour we 
both hunger and thirst, and are naked, and are 
buffeted, and have no certain dwelling-place ; and 
labour, working with our own hands : being re- 
viled, we bless ; being persecuted, we suffer it . . . 
Wherefore I beseech you, be ye followers of me.' 
We have described a poor man who behaved 
like a fool for the love of money. Are you and I 
prepared to be called * fools for Christ's sake ? ' 
Depend upon it, it is the only true wisdom. 



Read with this Luke, xiL 1-21 ; Hymn 19, * The 
radiant mom; ' and Hymn 278, * for a faith that vyill 
not shrink ! ' and perhaps Hymn 420, ^Dear Lord, on 
this Thy servants day J 
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X. 



FEOZEN FOOTSTEPS. 



It was the day after the shortest day. Only 
just three o'clock, and yet the sun was about to 
set. There was a mist in the air, and a stillness 
all around that seemed the herald of snow. 

Ice was forming in the ruts, and a film that 
we knew the skaters were anxiously watching 
was beginning to spread over the lake. The 
pathway was already hard and ringing. A 
thousand footmarks were upon it, crossing and 
intermingling with one another ; traces of horses 
and dogs and men, the deep hoof-marks of the 
horse, the dogs' round little pads, the heavy nail- 
prints of the labourer's thick boots, the lady's 
dainty high heels, the child's tiny foot — all had 
left their record. 

Frozen footsteps ! frozen footsteps ! What 
better teaching could there be for the close of the 
year ? What better image of an irrevocable Past 
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— of a Past that is fixed for ever, and that cannot 
be called back ? 

Ah, Old Year ! you stretch along further than 
our sight or memory can follow you. And what 
thousands of frozen footmarks are upon you ! 
Deeds that can never be undone ; words that can 
never be unsaid; careless actions which leave 
their trace behind, little as we thought it at the 
time. Who thinks about his footsteps as he 
makes them? There is a footmark in front of 
me now. Did the carter's lad who made it for a 
moment pay attention to the fact, or think that 
any one else would ever do so ? One may be sure, 
whatever he was thinking about, it was not that. 
And yet there it is, to last at all events as long as 
the frost which has fixed it, with countless others 
which precede and follow it along the frozen 
road. But these footsteps are only types and 
images of ourselves all our lives, saying and 
doing things which we very often quite forget, 
but which man sometimes, and God always, re- 
members. It is terribly easy to forget our own 
sins and follies. David seems to have forgotten his 
till Nathan came to him. Nebuchadnezzar, we 
know, did not realize his boastfulness about that 
great Babylon which he had built (it came so 
naturally to him to think well of himself, and 
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doubtless his courtiers made it easy to him) till 
God gave him the stem and unf orgetable warning 
He did. Many of us do wrong almost as imcon- 
sciously as we walk. Take, for instance, bad 
language. Many a man would be shocked if he 
knew how often he took God's holy name in vain. 
So some people have a' trick of pilfering, and 
really hardly seem to know when they are doing 
it; others of speaking sharply to husband, wife, 
or child ; others of dropping into the public- 
house almost without knowing it. But remember 
how the wise man says, * Ejiow thou that for all 
these things God will bring thee into judgment.' 
It will be no excuse to us hereafter to say we did 
things without thinking of them. "We ought to 
have thought about them. 

How often little children are warnings and 
looking-glasses to us in this way I You remember 
the story of the man and his wite who were so 
cruel to their poor old father that they would not 
let him sit up to table with them, but made him 
eat his dinner in a dark corner out of a wooden 
bowl. This went on for some time, and the man 
and wife were as comfortable in their consciences 
as too many of us are, till one day they saw their 
own little boy scooping out a rounded bit of wood, 
and asked him what he was doing that for? 'Oh,' 
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said the child, ' I'm making a bowl to give you to 
have your dimier in when you're as old as grand- 
father/ Then they saw how unkind they had 
been. And this is just the way with many of us : 
we really don't seem to know how wrong we are 
till the children begin to imitate us, or till some 
one takes a sharp revenge on us for an insult or 
injury which they remember, though we have for- 
gotten it. 

It is terrible, when one looks at it in that 
way, to think hoio easily we do wrong, and how 
we seem to be let alone in our wrong-doing. 
The sun goes on shining, the sky does not falL 
Nothing happens. God is blasphemed, man is 
oppressed every day, and yet the blasphemer 
and the oppressor seem sometimes to sufEer 
neither remorse nor punishment. If the little 
warnings are disregarded, the big ones are very 
often slow in coming. Exactly the same is true 
of doing right. Happily, good people are as little 
aware of their goodness as bad people seem to be 
of their badness. It is, in fact, just exactly like 
walking, in either case. The French have a pro- 
verb, that the first steps are the difficult ones. 
And so it is in life. One has to * get over ' some- 
thing in order to do wrong — to get over the 
natural instincts of truthfulness, modesty, kind- 
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ness, sobriety, which God has put into us. Alas! 
they are too easily got over. Many a confirmed 
drunkard, probably as a little child, had to ' get 
over' his dislike to beer; many a boy has * got 
over' his dislike to extravagance, merely from false 
shame ; many a girl has too soon * got over ' the 
natural shrinking she felt from immodest words 
and sinful actions ; many a thief has had to begin 
with * getting over' a dislike to dishonesty. Now, 
perhaps, sin comes to these, and such as these, as 
easy as walking, and is as soon forgotten as a 
footstep. Just so is it with goodness. It cost an 
efibrt at first. That good man had a fight with 
himself once to * get over ' laziness ; that good 
woman to ' get over ' her temper ; that other man 
to * get over ' stubbornness and obstinacy. Now 
it seems to come easy to them to be good, and 
kind, and truthful — as easy as walking. They 
are not proud of their goodness ; they, probably, 
never think about it. The very actions that we 
praise they performed, as our Lord says, with 
their left hand hardly knowing what their right 
hand did. And so the world goes on with its bad 
footsteps and its good ones ; the bad footsteps 
going one way, the good another — ^footsteps made 
in both cases very often almost unconsciously. 
And the frost of death is coming, and those 
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steps, sometimes so lightly taken, at other times 
so wearily made, with so much effort (for good 
and bad men have this in common, that there are 
seasons in both their lives when it costs them a 
great deal to go on in the old path), those steps 
will be turned to footprints of iron, to testify for 
or against them at the end, not of one year, but 
of the world itself. 

Only yesterday, do you know, along this very 
road, two tramps were walking. They were cold 
and tired ; and as night came on they crept up to 
the lime-kiln which you know so well, and have 
so often passed, for warmth and shelter. When the 
morning came they were found there, dead — 
suffocated, as you may suppose, poor people ! by 
the fumes of the lime. If they were not quite 
sober at the time (which seems probable), it is not 
our place to judge them, for we can hardly tell 
what their temptations may have been. But it is 
strange to think of their last footsteps — frozen 
footsteps, indeed, going right up to the entrance 
of the kiln, and never to be retraced. Two 
human souls, passing out of life in a kind of 
stupor, without, perhaps, a word about God, or 
a thought of what they had been doing, or of 
where they were going ! It seems a sad picture 
of too many among us ! If they only could have 
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known this was to be their last day, and those 
their last footsteps ! those weary steps with which 
they dragged themselves so painfully to their place 
of rest for the night which was never to have an 
earthly morrow ! 

But you know, my dear girls,* that though you 
and I may not die as suddenly as that, it will be 
just as impossible for us on our death -beds to 
live our lives over again as it was for those poor 
people. We may repent ; we cannot retrace our 
steps. We may be sorry, very sorry, for a slander 
we have set going ; but we may not be able to 
stop it. We may be sorry, very sorry, for the 
kind things we might have done, but did not do. 
It is too late ; we cannot do them now. The 
people may be dead, gone away, a hundred things. 
We may be sorry, very sorry, for the Sundays 
we have misspent. Those Sundays now have 
turned their backs on us for good. We may re- 
pent, but we cannot turn again the page in the 
calendar. We may be sorry, very sorry, for 
worse things even than that. I remember, some 
years ago, being at the death-bed of a young 
woman who had once done wrong — you know 
in tvhat way I mean — and had repented, and was, 

* This Address was originally given in a silk-factory. 
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I am sure, trying to lead a better life as a hospital 
nurse. One could not talk much about it. She, 
poor soul! could not talk about it. But the less she 
said, the more, we may be sure, she felt how much 
she would have given never to have taken that 
false step. And it is not given to all to repent as 
she did. We may be sorry, very sorry, for having 
been dishonest and wasteful at home or in service; 
but now, very likely, it may not be in our power 
to make amends. Do think, all of you, what 
sort of footsteps you are making; and if the 
frost of death were to set in to-night, where 
would you, and I, and all of us, be ? God only 
knows ! 

We see this plainly enough if we look at other 
lives. If we think of the room of any friend of 
ours who has lately died, and see perhaps her books 
and work lying about, the hem half turned down, 
the letter half written, the marker sticking mid- 
way in the book. Her work is done ; her footsteps 
have all been made. She was photographed only 
the week before last. There she stands, smiling, 
with the dress and hat she never will live to wear 
out, her thoughts of some passing joke or trifle. 
God grant that the inner life, which we could 
not see, may have been as carefully made ready 
for His eye, as that outward form was for being 
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handed down by photography to the eyes of 
eartUy friends. 

Or maybe it is the office of the man of busi- 
ness. His working-coat and slippers as he pushed 
them aside, the table covered with his papers, the 
waste-paper basket choked up with envelopes, the 
telegram just torn open, the office-clock still going, 
which will never number another hour for him, 
the pen he wrote with, the cheque-book half used. 
. . . Ah ! his footprints are all hard now, hard 
as iron ! If he has drawn \h.Q cheques for wrong 
or selfish purposes, it will little avail him now 
that his house is full of the luxuries they brought. 
No, never again ! not one signature more. No, 
not if it were to devote his whole fortune to 
charity ! The frosty night has set in. What 
has been done must be. Life says as Pilate said, 
* What I have written, I have written.' 

God have mercy on all such souls in their last 
hour ! But we, have we no hope ? Is our past so 
fixed, so irrevocable, that neither prayers nor tears 
can avail to do away with the traces of bygone 
sin ? We know that there is time to fly to the 
mercy of God. The sun is not set for us ; it may 
be that His love will yet shine forth in its tender 
warmth, and melt and thaw awav the traces of 
6ur past misdoings. When a thaw sets in we 

K 
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know how gently and softly some nnseen Power 
seems to break down the hardnesses and do away 
with the sternnesses of the frost, and we are able 
to walk on the old paths, and once more make 
fresh footsteps. 

Is not this like Gt)d's great love, which gives 
us another chance — fresh opportunities, the power, 
if we will, to do away with the bad effects of our 
old sms ? Let us in the waning light of the old 
year look carefully to our past footprints. Let 
us ask ourselves, 'Did I really do this? Is it 
possible that I coidd have felt that ? "Were those 
false, those imkind, those irreverent words, really 
mine?' 

And if our conscience tell us so, let us lose 
no time in praying for pardon and asking for 
grace. For who knows how soon our time, too, 
may be at an end, and not all our power, not all 
our prayers, be availing to change a single foot- 
print on the stem, ice-bound road (once so soft, 
now so impenetrably, inexorably hard), of our 
own lives ? Thank God that there is one other 
thing * graven in the rock for ever,' and that is, 
' I know that my Redeemer liveth/ Thank God 
that One Who has gone before us has left His 
footprints on the road of life for us to follow, and 
that if we go where He has gone, walk as He 
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walked, Kve as He lived, we cannot go astray. 
What is it that St. Peter tells us ? Better words 
we cannot have to take with us over the threshold 
of the new year :- 

* Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an 
example that ye should follow His steps ; Who did 
no sin, neither was guile found in His mouth : 
Who, when He was reviled, reviled not again ; 
when He suffered, He threatened not ; but com- 
mitted Himself to Him that judgeth righteously 
. . . For ye were as sheep going astray ; but are 
now returned unto the Shepherd and Bishop of 
your souls/ 



Read with this Ps. xxv., xxvi., and any good New 

Yearns Hymn, 
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XI. 
A PLASTER CAST. 

An Address given at a Silk Factor^/, 



Before we get to the story of the Plaster Cast I 
must ask you to think for a few minutes about the 
Epistle for this week (fifth after Trinity), which 
we have just been reading (1 Pet. iii. 8). You 
will see it goes into four main divisions : — Love, 
Courtesy,* Government of the Tongue, and Suffer- 
ing for Christ's sake. Surely, if St. Peter had been 
asked to come and speak to you he could not have 
done so in any words more suitable to factory 
girls. When there are a number of people living 
together, what can they need to be taught more 
than to love as brethren (or perhaps we might 
say, sisters), to be of one mind, to have compas- 
sion one of another, to help one another in little 
difficulties, to feel for one another in great troubles? 
My dear girls, I do believe there is not one of 



Or, lowly-mindedness. 
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you who does not feel for others, who would not 
try to help them if they were ill, or in sorrow ; 
but how hard it must be to be ^ courteous ' in such 
a place as this, with such a noise going on that 
one can hardly hear oneself speak, with crowds of 
girls pushing and tumbling over one another, all 
tired, all busy, all in a hurry ! Don't think that 
we are come here to set you to rights because we 
think we should behave bette;* if we were in your 
place ! Very likely one would not behave half so 
well. It isn't that ; it is that we cannot any of 
us be the worse for now and then being reminded 
of the standard St. Peter puts before us; not to 
go through the world elbowing and hustling other 
people, treading on their toes, hurting their 
feelings, but considering them, even in little 
things. Just take such a little thing as a nick- 
name. How many of you girls tease one another 
by calling names which the owners don't like ? 
Do you think St. Peter would have said that was 
right for Christians ? Would you like it done to 
yourselves ? "We are not to ^ render evil for evil, 
nor railing for railing, but, contrariwise, blessing.' 
This brings us to the third thing, the use of the 
tongue in saying kind things ; or the abuse of it, 
for instance, in telling tales, repeating things that 
were said to you behind people's backs, and so 
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making miscliief. Or, again, using bad words, 
coarse words, irreverent words; singing songs 
such as any well-disposed girl ought to be ashamed 
of, and so on. 

As we came down here to-day there was a 
thunderstorm going on, and you can hear how the 
rain is pelting over our heads at this moment. 
I dare say some of you saw the flashes of light- 
ning ; you know the lightning is caused by elec- 
tricity, which is the same thing as what runs 
along the wires beside the railway. Electricity 
can nm along a wire or. through wood, but 
cannot pass through glass and other things, which 
they call non-conductors. You have seen little 
glass cups on the telegraph-posts; these are to 
keep the wire from touching the posts and letting 
the electricity run down them. Now, what a 
good thing it would be if we were all to be ^ non- 
conductors ' of all the bad words and bad songs we 
hear. We can't help hearing them ; we need not 
carry them on. At the top of the cathedral, per- 
haps, you have seen wires running down to the 
ground to carry off the flashes of lightning, for 
fear the towers should be struck. Why can't we 
bury in the ground, as it were, all the bad words 
that come quivering and flashing to our ears, so 
that they should not spread, but be swallowed up 
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and forgotten as fast as possible? Do J^^ry, each, 
of you, to be a non-conductor of evil, as well as a 
promoter of good. You will have plenty of oppor- 
tunities here. 

Well, then, the fourth thing was, suffering for 
Christ's sake. And now we come to the story. 

It is all about a photograph which a lady, a 
great friend of yours and mine, showed us the 
other day. It was of a plaster cast. And this 
cast looked like the body of a man lying on the 
groimd, face downwards, his hands tied behind 
him, and the soles of his feet exposed, exactly in 
the position in which a very cruel flogging, called 
the ^ bastinado,' is administered in the East, though 
we do not know if it was so in this instance. 

Perhaps you would like to know how this 
plaster cast was made. It came from Algiers, 
where the people are Moors, followers of the false 
prophet Mahomet. And about three himdred 
years ago, when their power was greater than at 
the present time, some Spanish prisoners fell into 
their hands, and among them a young Arab, who 
had been converted to Christianity, and baptized 
by the name of Geronimo. The Moors punished 
the Spaniards less severely ; but when it came to 
Geronimo's turn they were more severe with him, 
because he had been bom in their religion ; and 
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the Dey of Algiers, who was himseK a renegade 
from the Christian faith, and therefore all the 
more inclined to be cruel to those who would not 
follow his example, pointed to a large mould, the 
shape of a great block of stone, and filled with 
concrete, with which, when hardened, a wall was 
going to be built, and said that imless Geronimo 
would give up his Christianity he should be flung 
alive into that, and built up into the wall. They 
told Geronimo this overnight, and he said, ^Do 
with me as you will ; but I cannot forsake Christ/ 
So about three or four o'clock the next morning 
they came to the prison, and carried him off, his 
hands bound behind him, and flung him into the 
mould, and poured the liquid plaster upon him. 
One man, impatient because the others were not 
quick enough, stamped upon him, and broke his 
ribs, and thus they soon made an end of him; 
and in due time the block was built into the wall, 
and the work was finished. So he died, and no- 
thing more was heard of him for three himdred 
years, except that there was a story current that 
a Christian had suffered death in that way, and 
that his body was really built up inside that wall; 
and there was a record handed down of the exact 
comer in which it was supposed to be. At last, 
quite lately, the wall was pulled down, and 
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the workmen came to a singular hollow place 
inside it, just where tradition had pointed out. 
They were told to proceed very carefully, and first 
they removed some human bones which they found 
there, and then they poured some plaster of Paris 
into the hollow mould which had hardened on the 
body, and from which the poor remains had long 
ago dropped away, and it came out the exact 
figure of a man. And there it is now to be seen, 
in the Museum at Algiers, the folds of the gar- 
ment, the poor head looking as if a great weight 
had been poured down and pressed upon it ; the 
bound and helpless hands, the motionless limbs — 
a strange and wondrous witness of bravery, of 
suffering, for Christ's sake. * But and if ye suflfer 
for righteousness' sake, happy are ye ; and be not 
afraid of their terror, neither be troubled, but 
sanctify the Lord God in your hearts.' 

Three hundred years! And all that while 
the memory of this brave, good man has waited 
in silence till the day should come for bringing 
it to light. And now he seems to live again for 
us. We could not have imderstood a word of his 
language, nor he of ours, but here is his very 
form which speaks to us as with a voice from the 
dead. * Three hundred years ! and here is his 
face, his hands, his feet, the poor crushed side, 
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his very clotlies, brouglit back to light again. But 
what are three hundred years to God ? Do you 
suppose, my dear girls, that the veiy God Who 
allows this wonderful memorial of a Christian 
martyr to be discovered by himian care and in- 
dustry is not keeping records of all we do, of all 
that has been done since the world began, not for 
hundreds, but for thousands of years ; not in 
mortar, or in plaster, nor by the help of photo- 
graphy, but in His own imerring Book ? It makes 
one shudder to think that the very creases of a 
man's clothes can be preserved for all that long 
while ; but surely it ought to make us think that 
our good and evil acts, great and small, are being 
handed down from age to age. Any chance might 
have destroyed that hollow shell, that precious 
plaster cast, or have broken or torn the photograph 
of it; but there is no possible, no conceivable 
way of destroying God's eternal records of those 
who work or suffer for Him, and, alas ! of those 
who work evil and shrink from suffering for good. 
You may be as this good man was. You may 
have to suflPer for Christ, to be laughed at for 
your religion, to lose worldly profit for the sake 
of honesty, to be persecuted and ill-used for con- 
science sake. Perhaps some of you ar^ so al- 
ready. People may be trying to keep you from 
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Church-going, Confirmation, and Holy Communion. 
They may be trying to lead you by threats, or 
persuasions, to do acts of sin, to yield to tempta- 
tion, you yourselves best know how. Think, if this 
be so, how that poor choked-up, suffocated mouth, 
is speaking to you to-day. Fancy those im- 
prisoned hands clasped before you in entreaty, 
those eyes, so long blinded, filling with tears, as 
they turn upon you, and beseech you imploringly 
not to mind suffering for Christ's sake. It may 
not be outward martyrdom; it may be nothing 
that the world can see. You may be out of sight, 
and forgotten, as he was. But there is a day 
coming when all the good and evil of our lives 
will be brought to light. On which side would 
you be then — on the side of the persecutors or 
the persecuted ? Would you be among those who 
went home to eat, drink, and be merry, after such 
a deed as that ; or with him who bravely lay down 
on that stem couch, amid the sneers and execra- 
tions of the crowd, never to see a loving face 
again, never to hear a kind word, but, with 
St. Stephen, steadfastly looking up to heaven, 
and by faith seeing heaven opened and Jesus 
standing at the right hand of God ; and saying, 
^Lord, lay not this sin to their charge?' 

Once more we look at him, as he lies there. 
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* brother, fellow - Christian/ we seem to 
say, * if you could have known ! If you could 
only have known when those men tied your 
hands, and insulted you, and kicked you, and 
spat in your face, for a Christian dog, and drag- 
ged you to this cruel death! If you could but 
have known all the good you were doing, all the 
souls to whom the thought of you would bring 
comfort, and courage, and strength ! ' And he, 
perhaps, would give one look at us from beneath 
those steadfastly-knit brows, and say, 'Do not 
look to me. Look at Christ. It is not the thought 
of what man will say, or think, that can bear one 
up at such a time. The human heart wants some- 
thing more than human to lean upon then. I 
had friends ; but it was not the thought of them, 
but the thought of our Lord, that helped me 
through.' 

And now, my dear girls, are you prepared to 
do as he did ? This is a wicked world, a world 
full of trial ; and it seems likely to be more so as 
time goes on^, and ungodliness shows itself more 
fearlessly, and with less and less disguise. You 
may have an hour before you when all will for- 
sake you, when you will have to stand up alone, 
quite alone and helpless, in the midst of peril, and 
to be at the mercy of cruelty and hatred. It 
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may or may not be bodily cruelty. It may be 
hard words, cutting speeches, false accusations, 
losing a good situation, being snubbed, laughed 
at, deprived of one's dues, or many other things. 
It may be real, downright bodily pain or hardship. 
One can never tell. But whatever it is, pray for 
courage, constancy, and patience ; and do not 
spoil a good cause by upholding it badly. Some- 
times people do harm to a good cause by ill- 
temper, unfairness, and harshness on their own 
side. Remember how St. Stephen forgave his 
enemies. Do not look to man, but look above, to 
Him Who bore far more than this. Who has pro- 
mised to be our strength and shield, and our 
exceeding great reward; the faithful and true 
Martyr, Who before Pontius Pilate witnessed a 
good confessioji, Jesus Christ our Lord. 



Bead 1 Pet, ill. 8-17; Acts, vil 54-60; ffi/mn 439, 

* The Son of God.' 
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XII. 
THE OLD MAN'S GARDEN. 



It is a soft June day witli a south-west wind, and 
clouds and gleams coming and going — ^just the day 
for dawdling about rather than walking fast ; 
and as we get to the thatched cottage beside the 
little wood' it seemj only natural to lean over ttc 
paling for a minute or two and enjoy the quiet, 
and listen to the thrushes answering one another 
from among the midsummer green. There is a 
columbine, with its brownish-purple flowers, close 
beside us, a beautiful patch of brimstone-coloured 
flags or irises imder the wall, a little neatly-kept 
plot of vegetables, and a rose-bush full of bursting 
crimson buds. A patch of beans in fuU flower 
adds to the sweetness, which seems diffused over 
the spot. Everythinff looks as if it had been 
<W f»; tie ^p\ oarefdly capped round 
with twigs, the little bit of hedge has been duly 
mended, there is not a stick or a stone out of 
place. One feels that this little half-acre has been 
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loved and made the most of, and that the eye and 
hand of a friend have been constantly over it. 
But that eye and that hand will never be there 
again. The old man who used to haunt this little 
corner of the world died last week, and was buried 
yesterday. When his tombstone is put up it will 
have to say that he died at the age of ninety 
years. 

How we shall all miss him ! He seemed as 
much part of the place as one of the old hawthorn 
trees, and astonished every one year by year, as 
they do, by putting forth fresh signs of life, when 
many of his own age, and much younger than he, 
had passed away. We used to see him in his 
old white jacket creeping about with his bill- 
hook among the hedges, or mending the path, 
or working in his garden ; and it seemed a^ if 
Nature loved him almost as she did the birds 
and plants, and gave him health and length of 
years as a reward for the wholesome, temperate, 
useful life he led. There was something, too, of 
one of ' Nature's Gentlemen ' about him — a fine, 
thoughtful face, a quiet dignity of manner that 
would not have been out of place in a duke, and 
might have put to the blush a great many of the 
smoking, gambling, newspaper -reading, cheap- 
jewelry -wealing young men of the present day. 
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He never seemed to be tliiiiking wlietlier- other 
people were thinking about him, and this gave 
him something of the same kind of simple gran- 
deur which one generally sees in men of high 
rank or distinction. 

And after all, what is there better in this 
world than to do one's own work thoroughly, 
whether it be mending a hedge or propping up 
the English Constitution ? 

But ninety years! That is a long time to 
be mending hedges, dibbling holes for potatoes, 
putting cinders on garden-paths, felling timber, 
and grafting apples, or training wall-fruit. When 
one thinks that he was bom in the reign of 
George the Third; and of all the wonderful 
events that have happened, and new inventions 
that have come in since then, it seems a very 
standstill sort of a life. Certainly I can never 
remember his ever going in a train, though per- 
haps he may have done so, nor being photographed, 
nor getting or sending a telegraphic message, nor 
the doctors trying any of their new scientific ways 
on him when he was iU (which, as you may sup- 
pose, he very seldom was). His words and his 
ways were all old-fashioned, and his books, too — 
an old Bible, an old PilgrinCs Progress, an old 
hymn-book. His life seemed to end as it began, 
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by tlie woodside, among tlie flowers, the buds, tbe 
dead leaves. He was not mucb of a talker, but 
just said his prayers, read his Bible, and minded 
his own business. 

I wish we all did as much. It seems strange 
to think of a man's life in London — say a cab- ' 
man's or a shopman's, and the numbers of people 
he sees every day, and the constant change and 
variety he has, and then of this old man, who 
probably only saw about five or six new faces in 
the year, and who said comparatively but very few 
words. And yet how God was teaching him all 
the time, in the best and simplest ways, of how 
wonderfully He has made the world ; and giving 
him, too, leisure to think about it, which is not a 
blessing that falls to every one's lot. 

Now this book may be read by some coimtry 
people and some town people ; so I should like to 
say just a word or two to the country people first, 
and then to the town people, about the different 
ways in which God is teaching them. 

People who live in the country are, or ought to 
be, brought wonderfully near to God. Everything 
they see seems to have come fresh from His 
divine fingers, and to be as perfect as only He 
can make it. It is all so good. Why, if you 
only sit down by the side of a meadow and just 
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seem almost as much a part of himself as his own 
hands. Hard to think life can go on in any but 
the old way. Hard to take the plunge from earth 
to heaven, from what is known so very well to 
what is quite unknown, or at least untried. 

But people in towns are always being reminded 
of unseen worlds, and of the imseen world. When 
you go out for a walk in the most miserable 
London street, what do you see? A costermonger's 
barrow full of oranges. Every one of those oranges 
talks to you of an unseen world. ' Yes,' they say, 
* we come from the south of Spain, where the sun 
is hot, and the palm-trees grow, and the colours 
are as bright as they are dingy with you, and the 
sea — the beautiful Mediterranean — stretches along 
the coast, and seems to mock the blueness of the 
sky. There we grew, among our shiny dark-green 
leaves, with the sweet white blossoms side by side 
with the golden fruit. A bride with you is proud 
if she can get a flower or two to wreathe her hair. 
There they are as common as apple-blossoms are 
here.' It is hard for you to fancy such a world ; 
but there is such a world. And — ^who knows ? — 
perhaps you may see it some day. 

You go a little further, and you see a cab- 
horse snatching his mouthful or two of hay out of 
his leather bag. He is a miserable beast, perhaps. 
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and his hay is probably none of the best. StiU, it 
is hay. It has been made in a hayfield somewhere. 
If you looked carefully at it you would see bits of 
withered flowers — something to remind you that 
there is a green place called 'the country/ and 
that perhaps a nightingale may have simg above 
these very withered blades, and that this very 
mouthful of grass which the yellow teeth of the 
old cab-horse are mimching once sheltered a lark's 
nest, or trembled beneath the delicate poise of a 
butterfly's wing. 

People talk of an unseen world ! If we cannot 
see it in a handful of dried hay we shall not be 
able to see it at all ! 

Then you go a little further, and you get to a 
grocer's shop. That takes you off to China. What 
long-naned hand inscribed that odd-looking chest 
of tea with those strange letters ? That, too, has 
come from an unseen world — a world whose lan- 
guage is unknown to us. But there really are 
Chinese, and they do wear pigtails, and their lives 
are just as interesting to them as ours are to us ; 
and some of them would find it as hard to believe 
that there are men who crop their hair, and women 
who prefer tight-lacing to comfortable dressing, 
as we do to believe in their curious ways. 

Go where you will there is always, especially 
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in a town, sometHng to remind you of a world 
you cannot see, even if you do not, as so many 
of us do, travel about yourself, and learn it by 
experience. 

Now, how about the unseen worid ? 

Are there no hints of that ? 

We know there are places like Spain and China 
because we see the oranges and the tea-boxes. Do 
we get any commodities from the heavenly coui? try ? 

Surely we do. The world is very full of them. 
Every good man or woman may be said to have a 
barrow-load, or perhaps a warehouse-full, of them. 
Next time we hear of an unselfish action, of any- 
thing that seems to come from a higher standard 
than that of the world, we may be sure it speaks 
to us as plain of the heavenly country as oranges 
do of a climate where the sun is brighter and the 
air purer than it is here. Every man who does 
an honest action for its own sake, stiU more who 
does it for God's sake, tells us of this unseen 
world. Every one who is kind and loving to the 
poor and sick, every one who speaks the truth 
even though it be to their own hindrance, every 
one who does things from the highest motives, is a 
witness to that unseen world. It is as impossible for 
real goodness, for what we call heavenly-minded- 
ness, to spring merely from worldly motives as it 
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is for oranges to ripen or for tea-plants to grow 
in tlie EngKsli climate. 

How can we account for our Lord's life except 
by the existence of the unseen world ? Was there 
anything in this world to make Him be what He 
was, and do what He did ? The world tells us to 
flatter people in high places. He told them plainly 
of their faults. The world teactes everybody to 
feather their own nest. He took care of every 
one but Himself. The world tells us to avoid 
danger, and pain, and death, if we possibly 
can. He boldly faced them all. The world tells 
us to avoid the company of those whom she herself 
looks down upon. He ate and drank with publi- 
cans and sinners, and yet would not work a 
miracle to gratify King Herod (Luke, xxiii. 8). 
How easily He might have had worldly success, 
had He chosen ! Biit He did not choose. How 
can we account for such a life as His, save by 
belief in an unseen world ? How can we account 
for any good man's life ? For St. Paul's, for in- 
stance, who was so popular with great people up 
to his conversion, and then turned his back on 
the world for Christ's sake ? Or for Moses, who 
might have been favoured and caressed as the son 
of Pharaoh's daughter, but chose rather, as we are 
told, * to suffer affliction with the people of God ! ' 
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Every holy life we read of, every good man or 
woman we see, is as much a witness to the unseen 
world as the fruits, and flowers, and animals, people 
bring from abroad are that of there being richer 
and warmer, and brighter countries than England, 
beyond the sea. And, thank God, wherever we live 
we meet with men and women leading such lives, 
thinking and speaking of their true home, and 
longing for it as some beautiful tropical bird longs 
for its native skies, or as some poor animal in a 
cage longs for its spacious forest, its leafy shades, 
its untainted waters, and its flower-scented air. 

Our old man, we may be sure, was not without 
such thoughts and longings. ' We were not made 
for destruction,' he used to say, thinking, no doubt, 
how soon his poor old body would be laid to i:est, 
and how, as he said himself, the very potatoes he 
had planted would never be for him to feed upon. 

We stand by the cottage, and think how soon 
every memorial of him will pass away. New 
people will come, and little children who knew 
nothing of him will climb on the gate which has 
so often swung back under his wrinkled hand. 
New flowers will be planted in the garden. The 
old furniture will go, and his old clothes will be 
worn out by some one else, and then thrown away. 
His few books will sooner or later be sold for 
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waste paper. The monument in the churchyard 
will, before many years have past, be only read 
by strangers, who will care nothing about him. 
The world will know and care just as little about 
that fine old man, and his good work, and his 
piety, and uprightness, and kindness of heart, as 
it does for a dead leaf just trampled in the mud, 
and which may have been oak, or may have been 
beech. Who cares P and what does it signify ? 

The world will forget him, as it has forgotten 
many others, good and bad, young and old. But 
God, we maybe sure, will remember him ! And that 
is the only thing that really matters to any of us. 

And though he may be forgotten, his good 
influence will live. We must not think that we 
are only influenced by people whose names we 
know, or whose faces and photographs we have 
seen. You, for instance, are half way between 
your grandfather and your grandqhildren. You 
owe a great deal to your grandfathers, your grand- 
children ought to owe a great deal to you, and so 
through you to their great -great -grandfathers. 
Yet I am sure we should not like ofE-hand to give 
the names of our eight great-great-grandfathers 
and eight great -great -grandmothers (just fancy 
how many that makes !) much less to have to tell 
anything about them. Yet to every one of these 
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sixteen unknown people you and I owe sometliing. 
And the influence of tlie dear old man of whom 
we have been speaking wiU be felt just in the 
same way by sons and daughters, grandchildren 
and great- grandchUdren, and their chQdren^s 
chQdren, long after his very grave has been for- 
gotten. Now this influence is one we can clearly 
trace — the influence, I mean, of direct descent. 
But how much influence there is in the world 
which one can never trace, of friendship, neigh- 
bourhood, and so on ; and how careful we ought 
all to be to make a right use of every hour of our 
lives, when, for aught we know, the way we spend 
that hour will make a difference — how^ the wisest 
man cannot foretell — to people whom we shall 
never see on earth, but who may one day be 
brought face to face with us in another life. May 
that meeting be one, not of reproaches on the one 
side and bitter shame on the other, but of love, 
and welcome, and thankfulness, first and chiefly 
to God, and then in due degree to those servants 
of His who have been His instruments of good in 
their generation ! 



Read with this Psalm Ixxi ; Job, v. 6, to end; Heh, xi. ; 
Hymn 268, ^ Ye servants of the Lord^ 
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Note to Page 34. 

Compare Dean Jackson On the Creed, book i. chap, 
xix. : ' * Even sacrilegious wrongs against the heathen 
gods did oft redound to the true God's dishonour, 
being not intended by worldly-minded men so much 
against them in particular, as in contempt of Deity, 
or Divine Power simply.' It is, surely, not impro- 
bable that sacrilegious acts, such as those of Cambyses, 
Crassus, and Antiochus Epiphanes, even when directed 
against a heathen deity, were punished by the true 
God. See also Book v. chap. xvi. on * the authors of 
good worshipped as gods because God is the author of 
all good,' where some valuable remarks bearing on 
this subject may be found. 



Note to Page 62. 

Compare an interesting passage in De Maistre's 
Considerations sur la France, chap, v., where he justly 
ridicules the attempt to substitute national festivals 
for the old holydays of the Church. Eecent works on 
France show with still greater plainness the incom- 
petence of any civil functionary to influence the popular 
imagination, or to lend that grace and poetry to life 
which religion never failed to impart, whether clothed 
in the rich vesture of Southern countries, or in the 
more austere garb of colder and more reserved, but 
not less earnest, temperaments. 
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7th Thous. 18mo. cloth. Is. 6d. {2s. 6d. Edition out of print.) 

'One of the most delightful books we have come across.' — 
John Bull. 

'These most useful and well-expressed "Thoughts" may be 
read with interest and profit at all our firesides, and are spedally 
well adapted for reading aloud at mothers' meetings. Very 
cordially do we recommend it.'— Mothers* Treasury, 

3. AN EMPTY HOUSE. (A Temperance Tale.) 

18mo. cloth, price I*. ; sewed, 6d. 

' Of deep and tragic interest, and told with much literary grace 
and power.'— Chrirftan. 

'A touching little story.* — Bock, 

4. WHEN YOU ARE ALONE. 

A Few Thoughts for Hard Workers. 18mo. paper cover, 6d. 

' Contains some beautiful meditations ; a wholesome, practical 
tone pervades the whole.* — Beview. 

5. IN DOORS AND OUT. (Poems.) 

Fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d, 

' Charmingly playful and tender ; all, without exception, give 
evidence of a pure taste and great refinement of mind.*— Guardian, 
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READINGS FOR MOTHERS' MEETINGS, &o. 



WIVES AND MOTHERS. By Rosalind Mabbtat. 

Two Series. Cheaper Edition. Square fcap. 8vo. doth, 2a, 6d. each. 

' Very practical reading for mothers' meetings. Divided into a wife's 
dnties, trials, temptations, and helps, the writer has some cheerful words 
of good advice on each.' — Guardian. 

PLAIN AND PLEASANT WORDS j 

Or, Readings for Mothers' Meetings on Job and Jeremiah. 

By the Anthor of * Old Peter Picas,' &c 

With other Stories. Square fcap. 8vo. cloth, 28. 6d. 

* These truly excellent " Readings " are not only " plain and pleasant," 
but also wise and good words : will prove exceedingly nsefuL' 

Mofhera' Treasury 

THE CHRISTIAN MOTHER; or, Notes for Mothers' Meetings. 

By the late Mrs. E. Hoabe. Second Edition. 18mo. cloth. Is. 

* This choice little book— decidedly the best of its kind.' — Becord. 



BY MRS. GOODWIN HATCHARD. 

1. THOUGHTS ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 

For Mothers' Meetings, ire. Square fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

* An admirable little book, thoroughly suited for the object in view. 
It is simple, telling, and affectionate in style, and sound, earnest, and 
devout in treatment. The x>oor women assembled in mothers' meetings 
are sure to appreciate it greatly, and it will be a great help in teaching 
them how to understand and to use the Lord's Prayer.' — Guardian. 

2. MOTHERS OF SCRIPTURE; 

Or, Readings at Mothers' Meetings. Square fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Introduction, * Mothers' Meetings and How to Organize 
Them/ Qd. 

* Ought to be in the hands of every lady who conducts mothers' 
meetings.'— CTiristian Observer, 

3. PRAYERS FOR MOTHERS' MEETINQS. 

16mo. cloth, Is. Qd. ; paper cover. Is. 

* Short, simple, and earnest, they cannot fail to prove of great value 
to those engaged in conducting such meetings.'— Itocfc. 
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Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 560 pages, price 7«. 6d. 
HERALDS OF THE CROSS; or, the Fumiling: of the Command. 

Chapters on Missionary Work. By Miss F. E. Abnold-Forsteb. 

•Told in a beautifully simple style, sure to interest children, for 
whom the book is intended.' — Qra-phic. 

* This work does not need any adventitious circumstances to recom- 
mend it ; it is emphatically a Buccossful book, and cannot fail, we should 
think, to become a general favounte in Christian families interested in 
missionary work, and we do not think anything so frood of its kind has 
been published for thirty years.' — Church Missionary Intelligencer. 

Fcap. 8ro. sewed. Is. ; cloth, la. 6d. 
LECTURES ON HEALTH. For Women's and Girls* Classes. 
By Caroline M. Hallett. 

Bt BRENDA, Author of * Froggry's Little Brothet,' &c. 

1. FYNIE'S FLOWER. 

Small crown 8vo. cloth, with 3 Illustrations by H. R. Robsrtsok. la. 6d. 

' Written with the pame earnest piety which characterises the well- 
known works of the authoress of " Nothing to Nobody ; " when we have 
said that it is quite equal to its predecessors we have given the little 
book a sufficient recommendation.' — John Bull. 

2. ESPECIALLY THOSE. 

With Three lUnstrations. Small crown Svo. la. 6d. 

' A very touching little story. Will help to turn for many, a form into 

a reality.' — Quardian. 

3. WITHOUT A REFERENCE. 

Smnll croven Svo. Illustrated. Price 3a. 6d. 

' One of the most cleverly constructed and touchingly told stories we 
have ever met with.' — Review. 



By L. M. H., Editor of Work and Leisure. 

1. A FEW WORDS to the MOTHERS OF LITTLE CHILDREN. 

12th Thous. 16mo. col. wrap. 2d. each ; 50 for distribution at half price. 

* A capital little manual ; may be read by mothers of all ranks.' 

School Qvardian, 

2. A FEW WORDS TO SCHOOLMISTRESSES. 

10th Thous. 16mo. coL wrap. 2d. each : 50 for distribution at half price. 

* We hail with cordial welcome a short paper simply headed, "A Few 
Words to Schoolmistresses," which puts them on their guard against 
those evil communications which may be infesting the intercourse of 
their scholars. The lines are drawn with a firm but delicate hand.' 

The School Gitardtan. 

3. A FEW W^ORDS TO BOYS AND QIRLS ON THE CARE OF 

THEIR BODIES. 

16mo. coloured wrapper, 2d. each ; 50 for distribution at half price. 
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THOUGHTS FOR THE SICK. With Prayers and Hymns. 
By A. L. M. With Preface hy M. E. Townsbnd. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, Is. 6d. ; paper cover, I*. 

' Tender, sjmpathetic, and remarkably real ; yvHl be f otind excellent 
for oocasional use in parish ministrations.' — IMerary Churchman. 

* Very clear, simple, and snggestive, and the book is altogether one 
that will provide light and comfort by the way.' — Chritiian Treamry. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF 'THE OLD, OLD STORY,' Ac. 

1. THE * OLD, OLD STORY,* and other Verses. 

Being a Complete Collection of the Anther's Poems. 
Square fcap. 8vo. cloth, 28. 6d. 

2. THE *OLD, OLD STORY.' 

In Two Parts. I. The Story Wanted. II. The Story Told. 
Large-tTpe Edition, fcap. 8vo. Id. 806th Thousand. 

„ „ cloth, 6d. 

Small-type Edition, \d. 410th Thousand. 
Musical Edition, with Author's Music for both Parts. 4to. 6d. 

„ Leaflet, Part I. 100 for U 6d. 
Broadside Sheet for Cottage Walls, 2d. ; or Twelve for Is. 6d. 

3. BIBLE-CLASS TEACHINGS. 

Eighth Thousand. New and Revised Edition. 
Fcap. Svo. cloth, 28. 6d. 

4. CONFIRMATION; or, Thoughts for a Solemn Hour. 

Eleventh Edition. Square 24mo. Id. 

6. HEART TO HEART. Hymns. 
55th Thousand. Fcap. Svo. limp cloth, 1«. 

6. HEART TO HEART, with Author's Music. 

Crown 4to. cloth, clear type, for the Piano, 28. 6d. 

7. LOTTY'S MESSAGE. A Story in Verse, from Beal Life. 

105th Thousand. Fcap. Svo. Id. 

8. THE MOURNER'S CHRISTMAS. 

Fifth Edition. Square 16mo. 2d. 

9. *CAN THESE BONES LIVE?' 

Sunday-school Lessons for Home Missions. 2nd Thousand. 18mo. 3d. 
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